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SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF BIOLOGY AND 
RELATIVISM 


BY DR. WILLIAM MACKENZIE (GENOA) 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN C. LAMBERT 


Metapsychics is a branch of study which enjoys or, rather, suffers 
from being in an entirely unique position. For to many of us it seems 
to involve something of tremendous importance, which could not be 
approached scientifically in any other branch of research whatever; I 
speak of the solution, by means of experiment, of the enigma of our 
life and destiny. 

Metapsychics reveals indeed the existence of many deep mysteries 
which bear closely upon the very essence of our being. And to some 
temperaments the solution of these disturbing mysteries will come 
close to being a proof of what is commonly called “ survival.” Now, 
many seem to greatly desire this “ survival.” Hence much vehement 
controversy, which, we may say in passing, is not in the least scientific. 
The spiritist is violent, because he is absolutely determined to survive ; 
the anti-spiritist is equally impassioned, possibly because he also 


greatly desires survival, and simply tries to convince himself that he 
does not wish for it too ardently. 
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It is as useless and unwise merely to ignore the “ fancies ” of the 
spiritists, as it is useless and unwise for them to scorn the supposed 
“materialism ” of their opponents. There is here a false antinomy, 
Those who do not accept spiritism are not necessarily materialists; 
and those who accept it may be perfectly capable of reasoning. But 
all this has nothing whatever to do with a scientific discussion. All 
this is quite apart from metapsychics considered as a science. The 
object of metapsychics, as a science, must not be to prove the possi- 
bility, or the impossibility, of survival; but only to ascertain as 
precisely and as fully as possible (no small task) the conditions 
determining the .production of “supernormal” phenomena, their 
forms, and their direct causes. 

On the other hand, we must be courageous enough to recognise the 
importance of the controversy, as it is. For the majority of meta- 
psychists, first and always, there is spiritism and anti-spiritism. 
Whatever they may say and think, these metapsychists bring their 
a priori assumption more or less consciously into their research. This 
it is which makes the position of metapsychics a very peculiar one. 
Though created by mistaken antagonism, this position is none the less 
dangerous, from several viewpoints. This is why I am anxious to work 
towards the clarifying of the situation, as far as it is possible. 

To begin with, it is a dangerous situation from a practical side. 
Unfortunately it is very easy for the public to confuse metapsychics 
with spiritism. This adds greatly to the distrust and antagonism 
which almost everywhere exists towards metapsychics. For however 
the spiritist may think about this, it is certain that spiritism is widely 
discredited, particularly in the best quarters. Besides, the situation 
is dangerous from a scientific side; for it leads the researchers to the 
preconceived assumptions and mistaken antagonisms mentioned above. 
There is no way out of this: those who are anxious to see metapsychics 
progress instead of sinking into a marsh, should absolutely eliminate 
all controversy for or against spiritism. If they are spiritists, they 
should renounce all attempts to “ prove ” their more or less “ spirit- 
ualistic ” ideal, as they like to put it; if “ anti-spiritists,” they should 
renounce all effort to “ prove ” that the spiritists are the more or less 
voluntary and pitiful dupes of an illusion. 

Above all, it should be proclaimed immediately and more clearly 
than hitherto, that metapsychics and spiritism are two entirely differ- 
ent things; and that a metapsychist who is learned in all branches of 
mediumship (if such a one there be) has no need at all to be a spiritist. 
Just as one may be a convinced spiritist, and yet be totally ignorant 
about supernormal phenomena. 
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If metapsychics is to be a science, it should be willing to be treated 
exactly as any one of the other natural sciences; its limits being 
physics on one side, and biology on the other—this last being under- 
stood in the widest sense, which also includes the whole of psychology. 

It is therefore imperative that metapsychics, as a natural science, 
should categorically avoid every moral or even philosophical criterion 
as a directing idea. The philosophy and ethics of metapsychics will 
come in due time, when the latter shall have been firmly established. 
For the moment, our new science must be built up from the very 
foundation. 

Thus it is not premature to insist that an absolute partition be 
drawn on principle between the collecting and systematizing of facts, 
and the ultimate interpretation of these facts. 

As it is impossible for a natural science to progress without some 
working hypothesis, it is permissible and even useful for metapsychists 
to allow themselves interpretations—more or less provisional. But 
these interpretations must be as “ coherent” as possible with the ad- 
mitted facts of all other natural sciences; among which metapsychics 
should demand no special privileges whatever, if it wishes to remain a 
science itself. 

Thus the best interpretation, even provisionally, will be that one 
which has an origin neither in metapsychics nor for it in particular. 
In other words: until we have further knowledge, and until every 
possible biological and psychological hypothesis has been wholly 
exhausted, the interpretations peculiar to metapsychics will be the ones 
most under suspicion. 

Among such interpretations, which are scientifically suspect (which 
means no general criticism of their value, aside from the “ scientific ” 
aspect), the one in the first rank is the “ spiritistic ” interpretation; 
first because it is quite especially “ peculiar,” and also because it 
makes great demands upon the logic of the biologist. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that this interpretation be completely discarded, 
at least as a directing idea, and for a very long time, whatever per- 
sonal view one may hold privately regarding the value and possible 
survival of the human “ soul ”, which is quite another question. 

At first glance this may seem narrow; one might think that a truly 
liberal science should set aside nothing @ priori. But this is not the 
case. Metapsychic “ science ” should not refuse the acceptability of 
the spiritistic hypothesis in general; but even if it was to arrive event- 
ually at a consideration of its acceptability, it should begin by putting 
it aside, as being less “ coherent ” than the others with the standards 
of natural science. If, at some time, these standards shall be judged 
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able to cover all the facts of metapsychics, after the long years of 
research which should now be made, and to class them with the facts 
of the other natural sciences, the spiritistic hypothesis will no longer 
be needed, as far as a scientific hypothesis goes. Just as no religious 
or philosophical doctrine is needed for any branch of science consid- 
ered as a science; this quite apart from the “ truth ” which the doctrine 
in question may be judged to contain from other viewpoints. But if, 
on the contrary, it shall be finally found impossible to establish a meta- 
psychical science without resorting to some hypothesis of spiritistic 
character, we will be obliged to accept such an hypothesis; and in that 
case, spiritism will have lost nothing indeed by waiting. 

For my part, I by no means claim that the spiritistic hypothesis 
should never be accepted by science. I simply affirm that it is a long 
way from it now, and that first all the other hypotheses of biological 
type should be tried, with the widest logical and analogical extensions 
they can be made to carry. Moreover, I claim that any general 
hypothesis which might be recognised as acceptable after the building 
up of scientific metapsychics, will never have more than a relative 
value, and might be changed, if we chose, for any other general 
hypothesis of an apparently quite “ opposite ” type. 

This is what I shall try to show. 


* 
* * 


The study of supernormal phenomena forces me to think, until fur- 
ther change, that they are a question of essentially polypsychic facts. 
This is not a mere equivalent for the hypothesis of “ collective fluid” 
as advanced by Gibier, Ochorowicz and others. Neither is it to be 
identified with the “ polyzéism ” of Durand de Gros. It is a some- 
what different point of view, originated by the study of lower organ- 
isms, and which retains its value throughout the study of any rank of 
organisms, without excepting normal and mediumistic psychology. 

As low as one may descend in the so-called scale of organisms, one 
constantly finds two things: the equivalence, or at least the absolute 
correlation of the two concepts “ life ” and “ psychism ”; and the in- 
disputable fact of general polyzéism, and consequently of general 
polypsychism, which is its correlative. 

Each organism, that is to say each psychism, is but the result of 4 
certain grouping of entities of lower rank. This being “ lower” oF 
inferior is, let us note, purely conventional; these terms do not imply 
any real judgment of values; for in a certain sense each organism oF 
* individual ” represents something absolute, a “ monad,” as some 
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philosophers would call it, without any possible “ inferiority ” as com- 
pared with anything else. After this explanation we shall continue to 
use the terms “ lower ” and “ higher ” organisms, simply for the sake 
of practical understanding. 

The fact is that the presumed scale of organisms “ develops ” in 
the sense of increasing complexity, and that the organisms called 
“higher ” are more composite than the others. Their degree of inte- 
gration is higher. And this “integration” is nothing more than 
equilibrium (mysterious enough) between the “ individual,” always 
more complex and nevertheless always “ individual,” and its com- 
ponent parts. 

There are several forms of organic integration. In one case, sev- 
eral simple organisms may form together a “colony ”; this colony 
being then the “ higher ” collective organism. In another case, the 
complexity of the organs may increase, the individual becoming in this 
way more complex but without any increase in the degree of individ- 
uality. In still another way, there may be a “ society ” of organisms. 
This is a very frequent form of association, among organisms quite 
different from each other, as well as among organisms of the same 
kind, but particularly specialised. The last type reminds us of the 
apiary and the ant-hill; while the other and more general type recalls 
one of the fundamental phenomena of life: the universal symbiosis, 
that is to say the inevitable, indispensable interdependence existing 
between all organic groups. 

This symbiosis or interdependence appears always and everywhere ; 
from microscopic individuals to associations and nations of human 
beings; through all degrees and all possible forms, from the (appar- 
ently) most simple parasitism to the most complex mutualism. 

And, always and everywhere, in these degrees so varied and these 
forms so numerous, life expresses itself according to its fundamental 
’ > $So far, the one secret of life 
which we have slightly penetrated is this sure fact: where there is a 
“group ” there is ‘ > as compared to the component parts. 
This is perpetual, whether of protozoa, plants, or animals; organs 
of plants or of animals; associations between plants, animals, or 


formula of progressive “ grouping.’ 


* progress ” 


mixed; or of men or human groups. 

But remember that each group, whatever its degree or form, 
possesses its own individual “‘ psychism,” which is itself the resultant, 
the product of the psychisms of the component parts. And if there is 
any organic “superiority,” there is also a corresponding psychic 
“ superiority ” in each life-group, as compared to the individuals con- 
tributing to its formation. 
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This superiority may be, and often is, merely gradual or quanti- 
tative. But frequently it is, on the contrary, plainly qualitative. In 
this case there is a new psychic quality or “ dimension”; a new “ per- 
sonality.” In a word, there is a “ supernormal phenomenon” of the 
whole as compared to the parts. 

Of this I have recently given an example, which is very striking, 
through the behavior of certain microscopic Diatoms, which I have 
myself observed in my laboratory. Unfortunately all I can do here is 
to refer those who are interested in the details, to my book.* But I 
may say that the alga in question manifests, as soon as certain indi- 
viduals of the species (Bacillaria paradozxa) unite with each other, a 
mathematical sense of such keenness, that it might well be called 
miraculous, were it not that life has accustomed us to enough “ mir- 
acles ” of the same sort. 

I have chosen such an example because many will find it striking 
that the “ supernormal ” may emerge even among the minute inhabit- 
ants of a drop of sea water under the microscope. But I might have 
selected quite different examples from among a thousand others. The 
fundamental fact remains, always and everywhere, and the line which 
unites all these possible examples leads directly to the biopsychic case 
of human “ mediumship.” This case is indeed very special, and per- 
haps exceptional. But it also is one of the innumerable facts of life, 
which “ begins ” among the protista and “ends” among men; this 
making quite plausible a priori the continuity of the “line ” of which 
I speak. 

Naturally one must guard against mistaking likeness for identity. 
Just as a human being is not the same as a microscopic alga, the 
human “ supernormal ” can never be identified with that of a Diatom. 
But, in the Diatom, the whole formula of life is already given which in 
his turn man will realize later, in the “ language ” of his own nature. 
And if the collective “ supernormal” takes part in this mysterious 
formula, we cannot help thinking it possible that it may play a part 
in both cases. 

We find there deep analogies, or rather, essential homologies, com- 
prising at the same time an element of resemblance and one of diversity. 
It is extremely difficult to determine, in all cases, the part of each of 
these two elements. Thus, it would be difficult to say in what or 
because of what the “ supernormal” of the mediumistic type differs, 
(for unquestionably it does differ) from the “ supernormal ” of the 





*“ Metapsichica Moderna. Fenomeni Medianici e Problemi del Sub-cosciente.” 
Rome, 1923. This book will be soon published in French. 
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more social type, such as it appears in the Bacillaria. But undoubt- 
edly we grasp the homological rapport (diversity in similarity): and 
I believe nothing is so fertile to the progress of research, as the bring- 
ing together of things which are apparently widely remote. 

In the book already referred to I have elaborated on this concept 
of homology, with its exact biological derivation and its possible ap- 
plications: again I regret that I can here only refer to that work. 

















* 


* * 






In order for “ polypsychism ” to exist, there must be an inter- 
action of psychisms (between the component parts of each organic 
system), and a surrender of psychic elements (by the component parts 
to the whole). 

This presumes, to begin with, the possibility of a previous scission, 
or dissociation of the said “ elements.” Is this dissociation recognis- 

























@ able, or at least plausible, in any of the departments of life? 
e Among “lower” organisms, psychic dissociability is not yet 
h directly observable; one can only deduce it indirectly through obser- 
e vations similar to those on which I have touched. But as one rises 
. higher in the organic scale, the number and the differences of quality 
,, in the elements of the composite psychism of each individual increase 
8 progressively; and the dissociability of these elements becomes, from 
h probable, certain. 
A first support to this statement is furnished by animal psychol- 

‘. ogy, especially in the case of higher animals, and in particular of the 
* “thinking ” (or, more properly speaking, “ educable”’) animals, to 
~ which I myself have devoted some research, as have several other stu- 
2 dents in recent years. 
.: But it is when we come to human psychology, both normal and 
- abnormal, that we find absolute certainty of psychic dissociability. 
ot We all possess this strange faculty; only, we believe that it remains 

generally latent with most of us. Whereas for certain individuals it 
a reaches degrees and manifests forms which strike us forcibly. 
i! These dissociative forms are often concomitant with a peculiar 
of state which we call “ sleep.” But here, as everywhere, we find homol- 
ait ogy rather than identity: we find, for instance, a hypnotic “ sleep ” 
vi (of several degrees) which is not at all the same as the mediumistic 





“sleep,” though linked to it by one or several elements of similarity. 

I think one may, without risking too much, affirm that all forms of 
“sleep,” not excepting the normal physiological form, belong to a 
system of homologies and that one of the constants of these homolo- 
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gies is precisely this—the phenomena of psychical dissociation. Of 
course, this dissociation may be more or less apparent. But the 
“ sleep ” itself may be only slightly apparent; even not at all, in some 
cases! Qne need only recall certain somnambulistic phases of hyp- 
notism, or certain cases of mediumship where there appears to be 
no trance, even among the most “supernormal” and _ powerful 
manifestations. 

Besides, this dissociation will differ greatly in the different cases; 
that is, it will affect very varied psychic elements. Thus the psychic 
dissociation in the individual will be quite different when he unites with 
others in order to create any social form whatever, and in the case, 
for example, of a new psychic “ individual ” emerging from a subject 
whom we call a “ multiple personality ”; and so on. 

In the special case of mediumship there is, no doubt, a very deep 
psychical dissociation, of a very special nature; which “ nature ” for 
the moment is shrouded in mystery. But it is quite certain for me that 
this dissociation exists; and the open psychic “ valencies ” thus liber- 
ated are so active, that, for many reasons which I cannot repeat here, 
I am forced to admit that they are, in all probability, the immediate 
cause of even the most fantastic results of séances. 

I am therefore convinced that it is these liberated psychic valen- 
cies, combined with other psychic elements simultaneously dissociated 
by them in the medium himself, or in the assistants, or in the medium 
and other individuals, assistants or not, which give birth to the “ me 
diumistic personality,” absolutely new in relation to the medium and 
to the assistants, which emerges during the séance. Just as the “ per- 
sonality ” of the child is absolutely new in relation to both its parents, 
although these have no doubt “ given birth ”—also psychically—to the 
child. This homology is quite a strict one and has nothing whatever 
to do with the ordinary and much too simple “ explanation ” of super- 
normal phenomena by the medium’s “ subconscious.” 

The mediumistic personality in question is, mark it well, a product, 
and not the result of a simple addition; this being the point which has 
probably not been exactly grasped by such writers as Gibier, 
Ochorowicz, etc., whose hypothesis of “ collective fluid ” we know. And 
this is why the “ personality ” in question, when complete, (for there 
are also abortive degrees) is decidedly new, as well as “ supernormal.” 
There is here a new psychic “ dimension ” or faculty, just as there was 
in our Diatom, from the moment the union of its “ individuals ” was 
accomplished. The homology remains perfect. 

Once we admit the plausibility of these views (and nothing is more 
admissible than the constancy of natural laws), we have no reason 
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a priori to limit the possibilities of the new polypsychic “ personality.” 
The mathematical faculties of our Diatom, which surpass anything 
we could normally do ourselves, are supernormal in no stronger degree, 
compared with the normal individual (that is, with the isolated indi- 
vidual of the species), than are, compared with each of us, the most 
formidable results of the mediumistic séance. 

The mediumistic personality or entity may prove quite capable of 
the mathematical marvels which “ Stasia ” showed me in Brussels, and 
of which I made a lengthy analysis in my book, as well as of the most 
“living” and personal productions, both subjective and objective, 
(preferably: static and dynamic) which serious metapsychical litera- 
ture has, up to the present time, recorded. 


For that new “ person” is essentially plastic and mimetic. This 


is, mark it well, the double attribute of every living “ person” in 
nature. But it may well be that a maximum of plasticity and mimetic 
faculty is the specific quality of the mediumistic person as compared 
to the others. 

Let us not forget at this point of the question that one of the con- 
ditions under which mediumistic phenomena are produced seems to be 
a special form of “sleep” or trance (this being in no way contra- 


dicted by the fact that such sleep is not always apparent). Now, 


sleep has its dreams. And if homology exists between physiological 


and mediumistic sleep, a similar relation will also exist between the 
dreams produced by the one or the other of these states. 

But nothing is more plastic or mimetic, than are dreams. And 
recent research of psychologists, especially of psychoanalysts, has 
shown that the two attributes in question find their raison d’étre, ap- 
parently by necessity, in the ever-present, though not always manifest, 
symbolism of the dreams themselves. 

The deep cause of this necessary symbolism lies in our need to 
realise, by fictitious and roundabout means, our hidden aspirations, 
our repressed desires; in a word, our whole “ Eros ” longing for life: a 
life almost always contested by the exterior conditions of our 
existence. 

This Eros of which TI speak is, by the way, by no means to be 
identified with the sphere of the sexual only; though this plays, of 
course, an important part in the silent drama which is constantly going 
on in our interior depths. Fundamentally this “ Eros ” may rather be 
identified as a whole with our “ vital impulse ” itself; this term being 
taken in a more limited and individual sense than it possesses in Berg- 
sonian philosophy. 


Well, nothing contradicts the idea that a symbolic manifestation 
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of this vital impulse may be the psychological key to the enigma of 
mediumship. The highest manifestations of it, that is, of the medium- 
istic “ dream,” are formed of most impressive subjective or objective 
“ personifications.” And all, or nearly all, these fictitious but living 
“persons” obstinately affirm that they have already lived before. 
They are obstinately determined to prove survival; and, for some 
people, they do prove it. 

Is there not here perhaps a striking symbolisation of the most pro- 
found desire of our whole being, of our whole “ vital impulse ”: to live, 
again and always to live, in spite of all, in spite of death itself? 

This “ will to live,” which Schopenhauer held to be the very foun- 
dation and the absolute of Being, manifests itself to us impressively in 
the vast pulsating and swarming world of innumerable organisms by 
which we are surrounded. And we, who find ourselves at the top of the 
pyramid, have inherited the sum of this tremendous impulse. It is 
therefore not surprising at all that life itself no longer satisfies us, and 
that we wish to break the apparent barriers of it, and to prolong it 
indefinitely, in the impenetrable mystery of the Beyond. 

But to gain perfect certainty, that is, to entirely satisfy this all- 
powerful desire, we must have a proof appealing to our intelligence 
through senses and reason. Hence, from the depths of our collective 
subconsciousness, the “ proof” emerges. It is the “ discarnate,” who 
animates the ectoplasmic phantom, or who “ possesses ” the medium, 
making the one or the other say or do things appearing sometimes to 
carry absolute “ evidential ” value. 


* 
* * 


Alas! Nothing absolute can ever be offered us in this poor world. 
For us there is only the relative, always and everywhere. And the most 
“absolute ” of the spiritistic “ certainties ” sanctioned by the phe- 
nomena of mediumship are only relative certainties. 

On this point I go even a little farther than my great master, Pro- 
fessor Richet himself. I do not believe that there is a single established 
suprenormal fact, however extraordinary, which cannot be as well or 
as badly explained by a biological hypothesis inter vivos, as by 
hypotheses of the spiritistic type. 

Once more let us note here, by the way, that this is not in the least 
the real problem of metapsychics; for the intervention of “ spirits,” 
more or less discarnate, would never explain in any way the nature or 
mechanism of supernormal phenomena. It would not “ explain” in 
the slightest degree what, for example, ectoplasm is; either how it is 
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produced, or how it acts; nor how a feat of psychometry or a pre- 
monition is effected. 

But here is the objection made by spiritists: the “ supernormal ” is 
only one of the means by which the discarnate prove their existence and 
power. And anyway, my amiable opponents will further say, you can- 
not refuse to admit the proofs of survival given by discarnates, when 
such proofs appeal imperiously to your common sense. For all other 
explanations, such as general and universal cryptesthesia, selective 
telepathy between the living, etc., are much less simple and plausible 
than ours. 

As for myself, I strongly mistrust “common sense” and the 
“simple,” especially in biological and psychological matters. I must 
confess that I find little around me which is “ simple.” And as for 
“common sense,” mine assures me, for instance, without the shadow of 
a doubt, that the sun revolves punctually each day around our pleas- 
ant, flat earth. 

If the spiritistic hypothesis, bold as it is, were “ coherent ” with 
the rest of my small sum of knowledge so laboriously acquired up to 
now, I should say to the spiritist: we may discuss spirits and discar- 
nates. But this hypothesis demands of me a great and “ incoherent ” 
effort—at least, for the moment—in asking me to accept the idea of 
an individual life’s continuity after the cessation of what—still for the 
moment—I consider to be the real, biological “ life” of each organic 
“individual ”; that is, of each “ psychism.” 

And so I reply to the spiritist: (1) I do not say that you may not 
be right, but (2) if you wish to prove this objectively, that is to say, 
by “ scientific ” methods, you must give me incontestable proof; (3) 
this you cannot do.—Consequently, if I have any other possible 
hypothesis at my disposal, even a provisional one, but which is “ co- 
herent ” with the rest of our knowledge, and which at the same time 
covers as many facts as yours could cover, the least which can be 
affirmed today is that the two hypotheses, yours and mine, are at least 
equivalent. 

In the time of Ptolemy it was absolutely “ coherent ” with all other 
knowledge of the day, to believe that the sun revolved around the earth. 
Evidence and science, common sense and reason, all agreed upon this. 
Later came Copernicus, Galileo, Newton. And it was the rotation of 
the planet which became “ evident,” in spite of “ common sense.” 

Today we are at a third stage; we gravitate right in the midst of 
the zodiacal sign of relativity. And not merely the relativity of Ein- 
stein; for Einstein is but the son of his time, like the rest of us. 

Now, when we ask if it is really the earth which “ turns,” or if it 
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is not rather the firmament which turns around it, scientific relativism 
answers: from the kinetic viewpoint, the only one which counts with 
me, the two affirmations are absolutely equivalent. All depends upon 
the conditions of observation, or rather, of the observer. It is even 
possible that neither the sun nor the earth “ turns ” at all. But in any 
case we have no fized point of reference, no “ absolute space” by 
which to prove experimentally any absolute movement. For us the 
only objective reality consists in the relations between diverse magni- 
tudes; that is, between the different “ phenomena” of nature. The 
hypothesis that the earth turns is merely more practical, more con- 
venient than the other; nothing more. 

Well, I find myself in metapsychics precisely at this third stage of 
modern scientific thought. If I were to express myself somewhat para- 
doxically, I might say that, at least for the moment, I do not believe in 
the “ absolute defunct ” possibly communicating with us, but that I 
believe in the “ relative defunct.” And I have for this the precedent 
of high authority. I mean a thought of the already quoted Schopen- 
hauer, who, long before the Einsteinian relativity, had clearly ex- 
pressed the relativity of the “ objectivation ” of a defunct, this being 
possibly “ repeated ” or reconstructed by the subconsciousness of some 
living, inasmuch as the living is also an “ objectivation” of the 
same subject; that is, of the same universal consciousness of World 


Will. 


But my own metapsychical relativism is not precisely based upon 
this analogical precedent. It 1s founded rather upon a theory of 
symbolism, which in turn is based upon bio-psychic realities, and of 
which I shall presently speak. 


What I wish to say now is that, just as the physicist can know 
only relative realities (magnitudes), we have neither the means nor the 
right to consider “ absolute ” the apparent reality which the mediun- 
istic personality offers in the form of a polypsychic product of the 
living, any more than the apparent reality of the supposed “ defunct” 
communicating during the séance. We have there only two “ relative 
realities.” 

The necromantic hypothesis is merely the easiest and the most con- 
venient. But no reasoning, no observation, will advance us one step 
toward the solution of this dilemma. When the mediumistic personality 
seems so plausibly to personify the defunct, is it actually the person 
himself, or only his mask, assumed by the polypsychic personality 
inter vivos through means of the marvelous symbolic-mimetic faculty 
with which all living polypsychic personality is endowed? 

Alas! Mask and person are two words which originally had the 
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same meaning; for the Latin “ per-sona” was only the mask of the 
actor through which his voice sounded, coming from the hidden lips. 


* 
a K 


Please recall now what I have said about the symbolism of dreams. 
And remember also that it is not only in dreams that nature appears 
to work by symbols. On the contrary, I myself am convinced that 
everything in nature is only a “symbol”; that is, that each homo- 
logical system is but the symbol of some stew one of its congeners. 
Not having space to elaborate this subject here, I will merely allow 
myself to recall what I remarked about man and the Diatom, when I 
asserted that the Diatom already contains and expresses the whole 
formula of life; the formula which man later repeats in his turn, in 
the “ language ” adapted to his special nature. 

We understand very little about these different “ languages ”; but 
that is only a matter of ignorance. If this were diminished in sufficient 
measure, we should be able to “ read” plainly the signs of shells and 
stars, without having to repeat Schopenhauer’s query (he again!) 
which he once addressed, in a low tone, to a marvelous exotic plant in 
the public garden in Dresden: “ What is it you are saying to me with 
these strange forms and colors—what is the mysterious Will which 
tries to manifest itself to me through you? ” 

Each organism ms from any point of view (whieh may be freely 
chosen), the living “ symbol” of another. And this explains many 
things into which I cannot go here, but which make, of the whole Being, 
a sort of dreamer, or artist—the two terms are equivalent,—seeking to 
realise his deep aspirations through means of apparent forms, even 
though indecipherable for us. 

We have seen that in the dream of our physiological sleep, symbols 
are (sometimes) decipherable by means of the key furnished by psycho- 
analysis. But the psychoanalysis of the mediumistic dream is yet to 
be made. For my part I warmly herald it. Nevertheless, it is not 
certain that it will go far: for if, back of the symbolic or manifest 
contents of the normal dream, there are the more or less occult realities 


of our daily life, we can have no idea what the supernormal dream may 
serve to conceal. 


Under these conditions, “ polypsychism ” and “ spiritism ” may 
only be considered as names, serving to designate two symbols, both of 
which are at present unreadable. 

Consequently, to say that a supernormal phenomenon takes place 
as though it all came from the medium and assistants, or as though the 
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phenomenon were produced by a “ spirit,” is to say one and the same 
thing. The language, the notation, the cipher chosen to express the 
thing will differ in one case from the other; but the thing “ expressed ” 
will equally continue to hide behind one or the other of those two 
symbols. 

On the other side, we have no right, as I have said already, to set 
limits, @ priori, to the possibilities of the mediumistic entity. What- 
ever “ spirits ” can do, it also can do. I remember that once the spirit- 
ists made great capital of the “ proofs” of survival furnished by 
trance mediums in reproducing the exact handwriting of the “ dis- 
carnate.” But one day came the Viennese, Schermann, who, by looking 
at one whom he had never seen before, and without any trance, wrote 
in that person’s own handwriting, or that of some friend of whom the 
sitter had been thinking. 

Let us then be very cautious in our conclusion! The real object 
of our research is still absolutely beyond our grasp. 

For the moment, I wanted to show that the possibility exists of re- 
garding the whole field of our infant science biologically, without fear 
that the facts (or as many of them as are yet known) will impose any 
restrictions as to this method. For there is not one case known, I re- 
peat it, which can be better “ explained ” by the spiritistic views than 
by a biological inter vivos hypothesis: provided that one does not insist 
upon the “ certainty,” guaranteed by “ common sense,” of the “ evi- 
dent ” fact of the sun “ revolving ” around us. 

In addition to that I have thought it possible to suggest that the 
phenomenon of the polypsychic personality, as being new and neces- 
sarily “ supernormal ” by comparison with its constituent parts, is a 
general fact and a constant of life. And that the most plausible 
homologies lead us quite naturally from the so-called “ lower ” bio- 
logical regions to the very special case of human mediumship. 

The polypsychic rapport, which is the fundamental condition of 
life, becomes more and more apparent as we rise on the imaginary scale 
which life seems to form. Already the “ premediumistic ” cases are 
surely polypsychic. No “ thinking” animals without human beings 
to make them think; no “ turning-tables ” without several assistants; 
no telepathy without at least two psychisms in play. And the fine 
research of Dr. Osty has recently shown that many of the rapports 
which might seem to be between minds and objects are indeed actual 
rapports between living minds. 

As for the supernormal phenomena of which Dr. Geley and others 
have made so masterly a study, I could easily show their probable 
polypsychism, if it were not time for me to close. 
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In résumé, I will say that the hidden key of metapsychics should be 
sought in life, and not in death; that life is, above all, a matter of 
grouping ; that if a medium could really find himself alone in the world, 
he would no longer be a medium, by definition; and that in any case 
our ultimate conclusions can never be more than relative. 

But we are still far from ultimate conclusions; and our science will 


have enough to do if it will carefully collect and classify facts, and 
their most immediate causes. 


A REVIEW OF DR. WILLIAM MACKENZIE’S 
“MODERN METAPSYCHICS ” 


BY ERNESTO BOZZANO 


TRANSLATED FROM [.ucE E Ompra, BY Mme. Louise L. pE Montratvo. 


After the magnificent flowering of metapsychic works which ap~ 


peared in Italy during Eusapia Paladino’s demonstration followed 
many years of deplorable inactivity ; whereas in other countries [espe- 
cially in England] the great ascending flight of metapsychic discipline 
continued without interruption. This can be explained by the fact 
that we did not have other powerful enough mediums of the Paladino 
type to stimulate the researches of science. 

However conditions are changing here and the awakening comes 
through Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Modern Metapsychics,” one of the most 
important books published in Italy. The author is a noted naturalist 
and biologist whose attention to the subject was attracted by the phe- 
nomena of the “Thinking Animals” (of Elberfeld and Mannheim) 
which he personally studied during several years preceding the war. 
After his initiation into this new field of research it did not take him 
long to master the subject not only by his study of it, but by personally 
experimenting with the best mediums in Europe; his perfect knowledge 
of four languages greatly facilitating his studies, and it is no wonder 
that after ten years of such training he should offer to the world such 
a profound and learned book as “ Modern Metapsychics,” which con- 
tains an adequate and complete expogition of the most recent meta- 
psychical demonstrations. We also have the advantage of his personal 
testimony on the mediums examined as he conducted his experiments 
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in their own cities—Paris, Brussels, Mannheim, Monaco, Warsaw, 
etc. 

The first chapter is devoted to the “ Thinking Animals ” whose ex- 
traordinary manifestations (specially in mathematics) constitute a 
formidable psychological enigma; an enigma which the writer tries to 
explain primarily by a small proportion of the fundamental intelli- 
gence of the animals, and a large proportion of a transference of 
human thought. The more mysterious manifestations being caused by 
a “psychic rapport” established between the experimenter and the ani- 
mal, resulting in the typtologic automatism which converts the animal 
into a “ talking table.” 

The enigma of the animals converted into extemporaneous calcu- 
lators is closely connected with another formidable and subtle enigma 
discussed in the second chapter of the book, which treats of the wonder- 
ful mathematical, telesthetic, and telekinetic demonstrations of the 
famous mediumistic personality of “ Stasia ” exhibited in Brussels by 
the engineer Pautet. Our readers must be familiar with these mani- 
festations as Mr. Pautet’s own account of them was published in Luce 
e Ombra. However the account given by Dr. Mackenzie seems even 
more extraordinary and interesting, because he adds to his own experi- 
ences the many other marvelous feats gradually attained since then by 
“Stasia.” The impression experienced by the reader is one of deep 
astonishment and a keen desire fully to realize and understand the 
mysterious entity capable of doing all these marvelous things ; and not 
the least among these the fact of dominating the will-power of all those 
present, and compelling them to extract a certain card (previously an- 
nounced) from a pack, or obtaining the indicated card by making it 
jump out of the pack while the experimenter is in the act of shuffling 
them. Also by introducing a pin in the thickness of the pack where the 
card happens to be, and many other combinations and variations of the 
modality of execution ; with the peculiarity that the experimenter thinks 
he is acting of his own volition whereas he is unconsciously obeying 
the mandates of “ Stasia.” The circumstances under which occur these 
manifestations appear so complex, so contradictory and mysterious 
that the profoundest meditation on the subject is not sufficient to pro- 
duce a satisfactory explanation of the mediumistic personality which 
is responsible for them. Dr. Mackenzie presumes it is an ephemeral 
entity, poly-psychic in its nature; that is, a collective psychic person- 
ality. As far as I [Bozzano] am concerned I cannot admit such an 
hypothesis but I do not dare affirm anything. I prefer to suspend my 
judgment. 

In the third and fourth chapters the author reviews all the medium 
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istic phenomena—physical as well as psychical—and it is done in a 
skillful and complete manner, specially considering the experiments of 
Prof. Ochorowicz with the medium Stanislawa Tomezic, Crawford with 
Miss Goligher, and Schrenck-Notzing with Eva C. and Willy S. Two 
chapters of most interesting synthesis and eminently instructive for 
those who want to form a clear conception of the great progress which 
has been accomplished by metapsychic discipline from a scientific point 
of view. 

Finally two more chapters are given to a discussion of all these 
marvels and the theories and conclusions of the author. 

I feel it my duty to say that Dr. Mackenzie although not a spiritist, 
shows a great deal of deference and courtesy to those whose opinions 
differ from his; this seems very natural but as a matter of fact it is not 
so. It is very well known that among the men of science who deal with 
the problem of psychical research, there are many who have allowed 
themselves to use, in their criticisms of those who hold different opin- 
ions, expressions of contempt and disparagement. 

This is very irritating, and also unnecessary and improper; all 
the more so because among the supporters of the spiritistic hypothesis 
there are many who stand very high in the world of science—such as 
Wallace, Crookes, Zollner, Gibier, Myers, Lodge, Hodgson, Hyslop, 
Lombroso, Flammarion, and many others. Dr. Mackenzie, as I said 
before, is always a perfect gentleman, considerate of the opinions of 
others. He is not an opponent, or an enemy, much less a denigrator ; 
he is simply a researcher, conscientious and calm, who is not yet ready 
to adopt the spiritistic hypothesis. In such cases those who have ac- 
cepted the only scientific solution of this great enigma, must conform 
to the rights of liberty of thought. This does not mean that Dr. Mac- 
kenzie is not imprudent—as we might call it, at least not in his judg- 
ment of the Spiritists, for he sometimes breaks out with unseemly re- 
marks on the subject of some unusual mediumistic manifestation where 
reserve and respect would have been more appropriate. As an example 
I give the wonderful incident of “ Katie King” when she entertained 
Dr. Crookes’s children with an account of her terrestial existence, 
These are the words he used in speaking of it. “Just think of the pre- 
cious information that would have come to us if a psychoanalyst had 
the enormous metapsychic luck enjoyed by Dr. Crookes when he was 
able to experiment for months with a perfect living, talking phantasm 
such as Katie King; and had he included in the record an account of 
the various fables of the previous life of the phantasm. What would 
have been the associative reaction on the methods of psychoanalysis! ” 
(Page 355.) Had Dr. Mackenzie objected to the information about 
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Katie King’s previous existence because of the impossibility of scien- 
tifically controlling and verifying it I would not disapprove; but it 
is evident that such is not his feeling, and under the circumstances I 
think it my duty to remind Dr. Mackenzie that although the informa- 
tion given of “ Katie King’s ” previous existence has no scientific value 
because of the impossibility of verifying it, nevertheless nobody can 
affirm that the whole thing is nothing but a fable. When he expresses 
himself in that manner he no longer speaks in a scientific way, but 
simply obeys that impulse of blind faith which he so much criticises in 
the Spiritists. Besides, he forgets that those who accept “ Katie King’s 
fables” are not quite as negligible as he thinks, and that having seen 
the prodigy of a materialized phantasm, a living, talking, reasoning 
phantasm, appearing in full day light near the medium and conversing 
with her, they were perfectly justified in concluding that “ Katie 
King ” must be an autonomous spiritual entity perfectly aware of who 
she is and what she says. 

I also want to call attention to another rather important equivoca- 
tion of Dr. Mackenzie’s apropos of “ clairvoyance of the future.” 

He writes as follows: 

“To assert for instance that clairvoyance or lucidity can be ex- 
plained by Spiritism is simple tautology or as one might say a begging 
of the question both worthy of the virtus dormitiva or of the nisus 
formativus of other times. Whenever certain determinate supernormal 
faculties are found to be mysterious, the simple transfer of the mystery 
to the field of Spiritism does not clear it in the least. Of course any- 
body is free to believe that the spirits possess such marvelous powers: 
but to imagine that the applying of the belief to a natural fact can 
advance us one step toward a scientific understanding is really absurd, 
naive!” (Page 304.) 

I deny that the spiritists have ever tried to attribute the premoni- 
tory phenomena (as a class) to the intervention of spirits. Such phe 
nomena may undoubtedly be spiritistic, as may also numerous animistic 
cases; just as many spiritistic cases might be found to be animistic; 
but aside from this nobody has ever pretended that premonition is of 
spiritistic origin. As far as I am concerned, I have always maintained, 
and still maintain in the name of logic, that the phenomena of clair- 
voyance of the past, present and future, bring an important contri- 
bution in favor of the existence and survival of the soul, inasmuch as 
they demonstrate that there exist in the human subconsciousness, mar- 
velous supernormal faculties, in a latent state, and that the genesis of 
these faculties does not depend on the law of natural selection ; but they 
are the faculties of the spiritual existence waiting to be released and to 
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act in a spiritual atmosphere ; in the same manner as the faculties which 
are to be used on the terrestial plane are pre-existent in the human 
embryo, and released at birth. These are my convictions and I have 
waited in vain to have them refuted. 

But enough of such digressions. I now pass on to a brief discussion 
of Dr. Mackenzie’s poly-psychic hypothesis, which is analogous to 
Ochorowicz’s “ collective psycho-physical creations ;” but it is however 
strengthened by a more ample scientific treatment resembling a com- 
parative analysis, in which the rudimental life of unicellular alge and 
of the diatome bring their explanatory contributions, due to the fol- 
lowing psychic phenomena now observed in them; when they assemble 
in polyzoic—poly-psychic colonies, a collective “ new spirit ” emerges 
from the assemblage, and this “ new spirit ” is adapted to the higher 
type of existence—which they have now attained. This is a good 
analogy in favor of the “poly-psychic” hypothesis, according to which 
the mediumistic personality is supposed to be the result of the collective 
psychism of the experimenters, thus forming a “ new spirit ” like the 
diatome. According to Dr. Mackenzie in the mediumistic séances there 
must be dissociation (ultramolecular) of the psychic cell in the experi- 
menters, a dissociation similar to radioactivity, and whose product 
could form a synthetical mediumistic personality of an ephemeral 
nature. 

Such is the resumé of Dr. Mackenzie’s theory, and the objection 
previously formulated against Ochorowicz’s old theory again confronts 
us in this new one; and that is that they do not agree with the analysis 
of facts. But the chapter treating of it is exceedingly instructive and 
interesting on account of the erudition shown by the writer, an erudi- 
tion however which is not sufficient to redeem the theory, as I shall now 
try to prove as briefly as possible. 

In the first place, even if the poly-psychic hypothesis were true, it 
would throw very little light on the problem we are trying to solve; and 
the reason is that there are many categories of importance in medium- 
istic personalities which would remain outside of his explanatory orbit. 
One of the many which comes to the mind is that in which the medium 
conducts the experiments by himself. I select now for illustration the 
case of the Rev. William Stainton Moses who obtained a long series of 
most imposing proofs of spiritistic identity when he was alone in his 
study ; some of them with automatic writing and some clairaudient and 
clairvoyant; that is, there appeared before him (in the latter) phan- 
tasms unknown to him, brought to him by Imperator who wished to 
give him the required personal proofs of identification, and these phan- 

tasms told him incidents of their earthly existence which were later 
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satisfactorily verified. However Dr. Mackenzie admits that his hy- 
pothesis is somewhat limited and that some of these personalities are 
for the present inexplicable; as for instance those cases of identifica- 
tions which he calls impressionistic; or those of haunted houses or the 
very mysterious “ cross-correspondences,” the “ solid rock ” of Spirit- 
ism; and certain apparitions of the discarnate in which the percipients 
are children. It is quite true that from Dr. Mackenzie’s view-point all 
these are “so far inexplicable ” and it is also true that many others 
will remain equally forever inexplicable as long as he rejects the spirit- 
istic hypothesis which does explain them perfectly. In view of all this, 
it is understood that the poly-psychic hypothesis refers only to those 
cases in which the mediumistic personalities manifest themselves in the 
presence of numerous experimenters. If this hypothesis has any foun- 
dation, the character and mentality of the spirit-guides who manifest 
themselves should change radically according to the different experi- 
menters ; and yet everybody knows that “ John,” the “ spirit-guide ” of 
Paladino, maintains his own personality in spite of the different changes 
made in the circle: Phinuit, George Pelham, Imperator and Rector 
never change in their idiosyncrasies, in spite of the various changes 
made in the group of experimenters who worked with them for years. 
As to the spirit-guides of Stainton Moses: Imperator, Rector and 
Mentor, it is well known that they manifested just the same when he 
was alone in his study in the evening as in the evenings with the regular 
circle, and that in both cases they maintained their high minded and 
special characteristics. 

Under these circumstances the logical conclusions are that Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s poly-psychic hypothesis cannot stand in view of the analysis of 
facts. Dr. Mackenzie was influenced in favor of his theory by his own 
observations of “ Stasia’s ” manifestations which showed that the in- 
tellectual idiosyncrasies of those present sometimes greatly contributed 
to the success of the séance. This is very true; but he should not from 
that conclude that the psychism of the persons present contributes to 
the creation of the mediumistic personality which is acting; althoug) 
it does utilize it for its own purposes, as it also utilizes their will power 
by dominating it. In other words; if there are sensitives in the group 
of experimenters, the mediumistic personality uses them and thus pro- 
vides two or more mediums in addition to the regular one. This is an 
evident fact which escaped Dr. Mackenzie because of the inhibition 
forced upon him by the naturalistic thesis adopted by him. Yet, it 
must not be assumed that I pretend to assert that “ Stasia’s ” per- 
sonality is a discarnate personality, and I do not assert it because the 
marvels accomplished by her are not beyond those that are possible to 
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the subconsciousness ; specially because “ Stasia ” has never furnished 
any proofs for her identification; I simply say, that the mediumistic 
personality is not a collective psychophysical-personality. I shall never 
tire of repeating that in metapsychic manifestations “ Animism ” and 
“Spiritism ” are alternate causes; and this is so for the reason that 
man is already an incarnated spirit, and so there may exist mediumistic 
personalities of a subconscious and Animistic source just as there may 
exist mediumistic spiritistic outside personalities. And until science 
admits that they both contribute to the manifestations (as one com- 
plements the other) it will fail to understand this high form of me- 
diumistic phenomena. The consequence is that when they persist in 
explaining everything in their own way they end by constructing very 
ingenious card houses which can be destroyed by a breath. I have 
never had any trouble in demolishing them; not because of any personal 
merit, but because of the merits of the cause I am defending. On the 
other hand my arguments have never been confuted. 

And now I must end this part of my argument as there are many 
more very interesting things to discuss in Dr. Mackenzie’s fine work. 
Among these I refer to chapter 4, where he discusses a new method of 
general classification of metapsychic phenomena, a most interesting 
scheme from a scientific point of view, but it cannot be synthetically 
reviewed here. 

There are many profound analyses and illuminating ideas on the 
subject of the Thinking Animals; on that of “ Stasia’s ” marvelous 
doings ; Crawford’s experiments ; ectoplasm in its relation to materiali- 
zations ; and other valuable material in this collection of the very latest 
mediumistic manifestations which give a highly scientific value to the 
book. As to the insufficiency of general hypotheses, it does not diminish 
this value; in fact I am glad the author is not a spiritist, because this 
negative feature will probably recommend the work in certain scientific 
circles where it would otherwise never have been introduced, and 
accomplish the important work of metapsychic propaganda. 








SPIRIT COMMUNICATION OR 
CRYPTASTHESIA? 


BY ARTHUR H. WESTON, Pu.D. 


Department of Classics, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


There are those who disclaim any intention to deny the possibility 
of survival, with retention of consciousness and power of intelligent 
activity, but profess themselves as yet unconvinced of the fact of such 
survival. All phenomena offered as proof thereof can, they say, be 
explained with equal or greater ease on an alternative hypothesis, 
namely, the operations of the incarnate mind, acting subconsciously. 

This argument is that of Hudson’s “ Law of Psychic Phenomena ;” 
it has recently been mentioned with respect by Mr. Bird, of the “Scien- 
tific American,” and is put forward with skill by Professor Richet. 
The terminology varies, but the idea seems to be the same. “ Cryptzs- 
thesia ” means “ perception of that which is hidden.” Hidden from 
what, or from whom? I suppose, from the conscious portion of one’s 
personality. And hidden where? Apparently anywhere, including the 
depths of the subconscious mind of the person endowed with cryptes- 
thesia, or that of anyone else, as well as in any hypothetical “ cosmic 
reservoir ” of memories, or body of associations perchance clinging to 
material objects. So that the newer term seems to include, under a 
broader appellation, what earlier writers have denominated “telepathy.” 
We do not know the limits of the powers of the incarnate mind, we are 
reminded, and hence dare not ascribe any limits to them. 

To illustrate: let us assume that a certain fact was known, con- 
sciously, to no one save Julius Cesar, yet is, somehow, verifiable at 
the present day. A medium gives me a purported message from Julius 
Cesar, containing this fact. Upon inquiry, I verify it. Am I there 
fore justified in concluding that the soul of Julius Cesar exists, dis- 
carnate, and has communicated through the medium? By no means, 
for may not the true explanation be as follows: Julius Cesar, with- 
out realizing it, shared this knowledge with the properly attuned 
subconsciousness of some contemporary. It never arose above the 
threshold of this man’s consciousness, so that he lived and died unaware 
of the possession of such knowledge. But from him it was passed on 
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to the consciousness of another, and so on down the centuries, ever 
buried below the surface, yet ever accessible, under proper conditions, 
to the faculty of “ cryptesthesia.” I form the last link in this long 
chain, and from the depths of my own subconscious mind the long-lost 
fact is dredged up by the medium’s cryptesthetic ability. For some 
reason, not easy to understand, this involves a dramatic impersonation 
of Julius Cesar by the medium, so that I seem (but seem only) to be 
dealing directly with him. 

Dare we pronounce this, categorically, impossible? How do we 
know it is impossible? Some of us, perhaps, may profitably learn from 
the French as to the dangers of the universal negative, and the value 
of “art d’ignorer.” 

Let us approach the problem from another side. 

Proof of survival boils down, really, to proof of identity. A com- 
munication is undoubtedly made. But from what source? From a 
discarnate individuality, or from the medium’s entranced personality, 
which, perhaps honestly self-deceived, impersonates another source? 
We must prove, if we can, that the real source is identical with the 
purported source. Now what is identity? Can it be proved? How 
can it be proved? Upon the answers to these questions the whole 
matter depends. If there is no such thing as identity, or if, existing, 
it cannot be demonstrated, we face, indeed, a hopeless task. But is 
such a position seriously held? Is it seriously affirmed that a living 
individual cannot establish his identity? But how can he do it? 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in the November Journal, hits the nail squarely 
on the head when he raises the question, “ How would Richet, assuming 
his survival of bodily death, proceed to convince us of that fact?” 
But the nail is not driven home. Let us add: “ How would Richet, in 
his life, convince us that he is the person he purports to be?” Cer- 
tainly not by our recognition of his outward appearance, or of the 
tones of his voice. Our senses are notoriously deceptive and unreliable. 
If I meet my best friend, how am I to be sure, scientifically sure, that 
it is he? Perhaps it is an impostor who looks just like him. Perhaps 
this impostor possesses the faculty of cryptesthesia, and the ability to 
impersonate, in a remarkable degree. Universal negatives are danger- 


ous: it is difficult to say that such a thing is absolutely impossible; 


and if it be possible, how am I to identify my friend? Every item of 
proof this person offers, I am at liberty to reject on the ground that 
he has obtained it supernormally from my own subconsciousness, since 
there is no telling what may not be concealed there. 

Now is it fair to impose a requirement on the discarnate spirit 
(granting his existence) who is attempting to prove his identity to us, 
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which we ourselves could not meet? We say, he must make statements 
that can be verified. This implies that the knowledge contained can 
be obtained by us independently, if we make proper efforts. And yet, 
if the knowledge is accessible to us independently, we say, the medium 
may have acquired it by cryptesthesia. 

We might apply the same reasoning to natural science. <A certain 
acid, let us say, causes a certain reaction when added to a given 
solution. But how do we know it does? May not the true explanation 
rather be, that the addition of the acid merely renders the solution 
sensitive to certain “ vibrations ” from some unknown source? These 
vibrations really cause the reaction, and without them we could add 
acid from now till doomsday without producing the desired effect. 

Such theorizing does not seem very profitable; in fact, it even seems 
a little absurd. But where is the absurdity, in the application of 
the theory, or in the theory? Can it be that we have gone too far 
in postulating a faculty of the human mind which implies potential 
omniscience? 

The only way of escape which the writer can see (and he suggests 
it subject to criticism from those wiser than he) is “ cross-correspond- 
ence.” If we get a meaningless jumble through medium A, and another 
through medium B, and find that when combined they make good sense 
and are characteristic of a certain deceased acquaintance C, I cannot 
see how cryptesthesia furnishes an explanation. There is so obviously 
selective power at work, and Lodge’s question “ Quis deligit ?” thunders 
insistently in our ears. Until that question is satisfactorily answered, 
the hypothesis of an intelligent directing personality, foreign to the 
medium, must be preferred to the hypothesis of cryptesthesia. 





Epiror’s Notr. Dr. Weston was born in Mt. Vernon, Maine, in 
1886. B. A. from Yale, in 1908; Ph.D. from Yale, in 1911, Instructor 
in Greek and Latin at Yale for four years and now professor of the 
same at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Interest in psychical 
research about five years old, 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE BIRTH OF A SON 


BY HERMAN L. LUTHER, A.M. 


This and the following are cases of compound hallucination. Dr. 
Drown has been (1924) for thirty-four years a professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


1. Lerrer From Proressor Drown 


Lawrence Harr, Camprince Mass., April 13, 1888. 


* Dear Sitr:—TI enclose two filled copies of Blank H, also my copy 
of Blank G, partly filled out. I also enclose an account of rather an 
interesting case of hallucination, which I heard of in reply to one of 
the questions of Blank G. I read the account or a part of it to Pro- 
fessor Wm. James, and he seemed to think it was of considerable 
interest. I would notice in it as rather remarkable the coincidence of 
the three senses, touch, sight, and hearing. In reference to the voice, 
Mr. Luther assured me that he actually heard the words, and could for 
some time afterward have repeated them perfectly. I pressed him 
closely on the matter of the voice, but he declared that it was not of 
the nature of ‘a voice within the head,’ or anything of that sort, (a 
so-called pseudo-hallucination), but was actually heard, being appar- 
ently a case of genuine hallucination. 

“In reference to Mr. Luther, I can say he is a man of education, 
an A.M., and is now a member of the Harvard Divinity School. He 
is well-known to me and I can speak for his character, etc. 

** Yours very truly. 





Epwarp Strapies Drown.” 


2. SrareMent By Dr. F. S, Luruer 

The following letter (Dated Nov. 20, 1923) from the Rev. Dr. 

F. S. Luther, former President of Trinity College, establishes the 
character and standing of the man whose experience is to follow: 

“Herman Lillie Luther, as to whom you inquire, was my brother. 
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He was born March 12, 1855, at Brooklyn, Conn. He was graduated 
from Racine College, Wisconsin, in 1881. From that date he taught 
mathematics in various preparatory schools—Racine Grammar School, 
Holderness School (N. H.), Cheshire School (Conn.), Shattuck 
Military Academy (Minn.). | 

“In 1888, witnesses his work at Holderness and that at Cheshire. 
He was at Cambridge Divinity School as a special student. While at 
Shattuck he read law and was admitted to the Minnesota Bar about 
1900. He died suddenly February 2, 1904. 

“Tn 1885, he married Katherine C. Blake, of his native town, who 
survives him. There was one child who died in infancy.” 


Letrer or H. L. Luruer, A.M. 


54 Mt. Auburn St., Camprince, Mass., Jan. 16, 1888. 
(Enclosed with Doc. 1.) 

* My Dear Drown :—In response to your request to write out my 
experience of October 30, 1886, I will inflict you with a sort of a letter. 

* On the day above mentioned, October 30th, 1886, I was teaching. 
I had performed my regular routine work for the day, and was sitting 
in my room working out Trigonometrical formule. I was expecting 
every day to hear of the confinement of my wife and naturally my 
thoughts for some time had been more or less with her. She was, by 
the way, in Brooklyn, Connecticut, some fifty miles from me. 

** At the time, however, neither she nor the expected event was in 
my mind. As I said, I was working out Trigonometrical formule, and 
I had been working on Trigonometry the entire evening. About eleven 
o’clock, as I sat there buried in sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants and cosecants, I felt very distinctly upon my left shoulder a 
touch, and a slight shake, as if somebody had tried to attract my 
attention by other means and had failed. Without rising I turned 
my head and there, between me and the door, stood my wife, dressed 
exactly as I last saw her, some five weeks before. As she turned she 
said: ‘It is a little Herman, he has come.’ Something more was said 
but this is the only sentence I can recall. To make sure I was not 
asleep and dreaming, I rose from the chair, pinched myself and walked 
toward the figure, which disappeared immediately as I rose. I can 
give no information as to the length of time occupied by this episode, 
but I know I was awake, in my usual good health. The touch was 
very distinct, the figure was absolutely perfect, stood about three feet 
from the door, which was closed, and had not been opened during the 
evening. The sound of the voice was unmistakable and I would have 
recognized it as my wife’s voice if I had not turned, and had not seen 
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the figure at all. The tone was conversational, just as she would have 
said the same words, had she been actually standing there. 
“In regard to myself, I would say, as I have already intimated, 
I was in my usual good health, I had not been sick before, nor was 
I after the occurrence, not so much as a headache having afflicted me. 
“Shortly after the experience above described, I retired for the 


- night and, as I usually do, slept quietly until morning. I did not specu- 


late particularly about the strange appearance of the night before, and 
though I thought of it some, I did not tell anybody. The following 
morning I rose not conscious of having dreamed anything, but I was 
very firmly impressed with the idea that there was something for me 
at the telegraph office. I tried to throw off the impression, for so far 
as I knew there was no reason for it. Having nothing to do I went 
out for a walk and to help throw off the impression above noted, I 
walked away from the telegraph office. As I proceeded, however, the 
impression became a conviction, and I actually turned about and went 
to the very place I had resolved not to visit, the telegraph office. The 
first person I saw on arriving at said office was the telegraph operator, 
who being on terms of intimacy with me remarked: ‘ Hello, papa. 
I’ve got a telegram for you.’ The telegram announced the birth of 
a boy, weighing nine pounds, and that all were doing well. Now then, 
T have no theory at all about the events narrated above, I never had 
any such experience before, nor since; I am no believer in spiritualism, 
am not in the least superstitious, know very little about ‘ thought 
transference,’ etc., but I am absolutely certain about what I have tried 
to relate. If your Psychical Society can make any use of the experi- 
ence, or if any explanation of the queer circumstances can be given, 
I should be happy to have either or both done. 

“T should be happy to answer any questions in connection with the 
affair, and you may feel at perfect liberty to use my name whenever 
and wherever it may be seen desirable to do so. 

“In regard to the remark which I heard: ‘It is a little Herman,’ 
etc. I would add that we had previously decided to call the child, if 
a boy, Herman, my own name, by the way. 

“T am very sincerely yours.—H. L. LutHer.” 


Answers py Mr, Lutrner to Questions sy Dr. Hopcson 


April 18, 1888. 
“Dear Str:—In reply to your favor of the 15th, I would say: 
‘1. I did preserve the telegram for some time and I think it is 
now among some papers and letters of mine in Brooklyn, Connecticut. 
I doubt if anybody except myself would be able to find it, but I shall 
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be in Brooklyn early in June, and would be pleased to send it to you 
if it would be of any use. 

‘2. There is a possibility, and perhaps a probability, that the 
telegraph operator would recall the circumstance, if I were to refres); 
his memory. I will write him on the subject, if you would like me 
to do so. 

‘3. My wife was awake and entirely conscious at the time of my 
experience. As near as we can figure it, she had just sent for her 
physician. 

‘4. Our child was born at 4:30 a.m., October 31. 

‘5. My experience was between 11 and 12 p.m., October 30. 

‘I have never had any experience similar to the one in question, 
either before or since. 

‘I should be pleased to answer any inquiries you feel disposed to 
make, and should be pleased to hear from you at any time. Hoping 
that my answers are clear, I am, respectfully.—H. L. Luruer.’ ” 

This is an interesting case, involving (a) a compound of visual, 
auditory, and tactual hallucinations; besides a quasi-sensation of the 
joints and muscles, it would seem, since Mr. Luther felt “a slight 
shake;” (b) a close coincidence with the hour when the birth of the 
child first seemed imminent ; (c) a coincidence with the sex of the child. 

The standing and mentality of the writer, and his lack of predis- 
position to believe in “ occult ” happenings, as also his state of health, 
are circumstances to be taken into account. Of course he expected 
that one of those days the event would occur, but such an expectation 
is not apt to induce in an educated, “ unsuperstitious ” man’s mind, 
at a time when he is in perfect health, a vivid hallucination in whici 
three senses share, much less to hit the trying hour, and correctly 
announce the sex of the child. Nor must we leave out of account the 
powerful impression that a telegram was awaiting him. This could 
have resulted in the way of auto-suggestion from the vision, it is true, 
but that does not destroy the force of still another coincidence with 
fact being added to the group. 


HER SON TOLD OF HIS DEATH 
REPORTED BY PROFESSOR J. C. PICKARD 


This item, in the “ Portland Transcript,” of April 17, 1889, was 
written by the brother of its editor, Professor J. C. Pickard, of the 
University of Illinois. The names in brackets were inserted by Pro- 
fessor Pickard, at the time of his letter to Dr. Hodgson. 
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ITEM IN THE PorTLAND (Marne) Transcript 


The instances of warnings of distant events in some way not appre- 
ciated by our ordinary senses, lately published by us, have called out 
other stories of like tenor. A professor in the University of Illinois 
writes to us :— 

“ Since reading those accounts in the Transcript, I have heard the 
following. Dr. H. [of Urbana, IIl.] is our family physician. He has 
a wife whom it was necessary to put under the care of a private hos- 
pital for the insane. While she was there, a son, John, was killed in 
some railroad accident in Colorado. Dr. H. went himself to Batavia 
to break the news to his wife, fearing the result of telling her. He 
found her calm and cheerful. At length he said, ‘I have news which 
I must tell you.’ 

“© Ves, I know,’ she said. 

“* But this is news which may give you pain.’ 

**T know all about it; our son, John, has been killed,’ spoken with 
perfect composure. 

“* How do you know? Who has tcld you?’ 

*¢* John himself came and told me.’ 

“No one else had told her. 

“ A singular affair happened here the other day. Several men were 
standing by the postoffice, when one of them, our chief of police, 
[Mr. Armstrong] said: 

“*T have a strange sensation in this arm, and can feel the blood 
running down,’ and he bared his arm for examination. There was no 
blood, no bursting of a vein as was feared, no bruises. At that very 
time, his son, a brakeman, on the Illinois Central railroad, was killed 
by catching his foot in a ‘frog,’ and being run over. A strange 

coincidence—J. C. P.” 


LeTTerR FROM Proressor Pickarp To Dr. Hopcson 


Cuampaicn, Iuu., April 26, 1889. 

“Dear Str:—In reply to your communication concerning the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Dr. , I have to say that I have seen the doctor, 
and that at present he wishes no more said about the matter, fearing 
the effect upon his wife, who is still weak, if the matter should come 
to her notice. I am sorry my brother gave out as much as he did, in 
the Transcript. What I wrote is true however, and more too is true! 

“TI do not know Mr. Armstrong’s address, but he is constable here, 
and a letter so addressed would doubtless reach him. I rarely see 
him. Yours truly.—J. C. Picxarp.” 
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P. G. NUTTING, Pu.D. est 

col 

Human knowledge may be classified roughly as follows: of 

I. The known and knowable—science—covered by rather simple, : 
easily comprehensible and absolutely invariable laws, elements and = 
principles. 
II. Borderlands of the unknown but perhaps knowable, not covered a8 

by the simpler laws of science but subject to more general laws and att 
concepts of which these may be special cases. a 
III. The unknown and unknowable, in part the subject of belief— [| |. 
religion—and of feeling but too complex and too vast to be compre [| ,; 
hensible to the human mind. a 
Many phenomena of various classes, so familiar as to be common- | ,,,. 
place to most of us, defy analysis by any of the simpler laws and tools |; 


of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology or psychics. The evidence f 
: ’ . 3, ey n 
is ample and irrefutable but we can make nothing of it under the old, 


familiar rules. The next step is obviously to find what are the simplest : 
extensions and generalizations of the older laws by which they may be 
made to cover these outlaw phenomena. min 
A good start has already been made in the field of our oldest gre 
and most highly developed science, mathematics-mechanics-physics. | jo, 
The recondite problems in this field involve the nature of gravitation, pr 
electricity, matter and energy together with their interrelations. Bef ,., 
tween the theory of relativity and the behavior of the electron, this > ;;, 


whole field is in a state of flux and significant results are promised. | },; 
Two ideas of far reaching importance in several different fields have 
been evolved namely, (1) that space and time are interrelated and co | 4), 
equal and (2) that our simple straight-line, right-angle geometry 18} yw, 
but a special case of the more general one governing the universe. hes 

Many phenomena in the field of the biological sciences are difficult 


spi 
of explanation in the light of present knowledge but this field is com- | he 
paratively new and undeveloped. Much may be expected from intensive | 

research before the limits of knowledge have been reached. The prob- |) ;,_ 


lems that then remain unsolved may be expected to lie on the borderland | of 
with psychics and involve instinct, heredity and the like. a 
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In the psychic field, unexplained phenomena range from the simplest 
communication of ideas from one mind to another to the reading of the 
very distant in time and space. It is hardly worth while to theorize 
about materialization or survival until they have been established as 
existent. And in seeking extensions of the simpler laws to explain all 
established phenomena, flat contradictions of those laws cannot be 
considered. 

Perhaps the simplest objective psychic phenomena lie in the realm 
of wordless signless communication of ideas from one mind to another. 
It appears to work better between individuals near and familiar to each 
other—husband and wife, parent and child—-than between those widely 
separated or strangers to each other. However it exists also among 
animals and between humans and animals. Some insects are particu- 
larly adept at such communication. In the psychic attraction of 
attention by another, it appears to be more effective if the male looks 
at the female than vice versa. A simple explanation of such phe- 


nomena is obvious to any one familiar with modern radio communica- 


tion. Indeed some insects appear to be provided with special organs 
for such communication. We may all be provided with simple crude 
sending and receiving apparatus functioning more or less automat- 
ically. It is for the physicist to investigate these phenomena; to 
find out whether a message may be transmitted through glass or iron, 
whether it may be reflected and focused and how its intensity varies 
with the distance. 

Not so simple of explanation are the impressions produced on our 
minds by events about to happen. The premonition is stronger the 
greater the impression about to be made upon our minds and the 
nearer in time and space. Since a purely physical effect cannot 
project itself as such into the future, a psychic explanation is to be 
sought. Our memories bring within our grasp experiences distant in 
time and space, the nearer in time and space and the more impressive 
being more vivid. With the aid of the mathematician’s time and space 
geared together and bunched near at hand it is not difficult to think of 
the mind as able to reach out and grasp what is assembled so near. 
We must live through the experiences according to the simple laws 
but the mind may sense its approach across the leaves of a hyper 
space. It is for the mathematician to throw more light on these 

| points. 

_ Other psychic phenomena not included within these two classes are 

"In evidence but not well authenticated. Their further investigation is 

| of course, important. But there is little purpose in piling up data on 
| Points already well established. If progress is to be made we should 
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bend our efforts to discovering the simplest and most reasonable ex- 
planations of the phenomena and to testing out those explanations. 


Eprror’s Nore:—The author of the preceding article, Dr. Perley 
Gilman Nutting, is a Physicist, born at Randolph, Wis., August 22, 
1873, Student, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 1891-2; A.B., Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. U., 1897; B. S., U. of Cal., 1899; U. of Gottingen, 
1902; Ph.D., Cornell, 1903. Asst. physicist, 1903-9, asso., 1909-12, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. Physicist and asst. dir, research 
lab., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 1913-1916; dir. Westing- 
house Research Lab., E. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1916-21, consulting engineer, 
1921. Assistant Professor physics, George Washington University, 
1907-9. Author: Outlines of Applied Optics, Visibility of Radiation, 
New Precision Colorimeter, Organized Knowledge and National Wel- 
fare, Factors in Achievement. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


The “ materialistic complex,” 


with its effect upon the mind in deal- 
ing with psychic phenomena, is discussed in an interesting article on 
Human Survival, by W. R. Bousfield, which appears in the April 
number of the Hibbert Journal. 

With the assistance of Freud it is explained how this complex is 
formed, and in the light of the principles involved, there is an exami- 
nation of the conclusions offered by Professor Richet after his thirty 
years of psychical research and investigation. 

Many quotations are used from his valuable book which clearly 
show that he is acutely affected by the materialistic complex when he 
sweeps aside the evidence indicated from the great mass of collected 
facts, by deciding that the mind cannot survive the material brain. 
The possession of this complex is undoubtedly an admirable qualifica- 
tion for the investigation of psychic phenomena, and while we may ac- 
cept Professor Richet’s facts as genuine because of the materialistic 
complex— indeed it is the plain man’s guarantee that they are genuine 
—yet it is the very reason why we must reject his conclusions. 

But as one reads the end of his book there are unmistakable signs 
that the complex is weakening and breaking down under the great mass 
of material which he has collected in his thirty years of research, and 
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this is shown when he says, “ In my humble opinion, proof of survival [ 
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has not been given by subjective metaphysics, but I hasten to add that 
a near approach to proof has been made. .... All the words of 
powerful mediums are pregnant, so to say, with the theory of survival. 
These are semblances perhaps, but why should the semblances be there ?”’ 
This surely shows a state of mind in which the complex is wearing 
through. 

Mr. Bousfield offers a theory that “ the question of human survival 
rests upon the hypothesis that the surviving mind will have as its 
vehicle some substratum which we must class as immaterial or ethereal. 
This is the only kind of survival worth considering. The persistence 
of soul or mind as a shapeless, bodiless entity interests no one. ... . 
So far from negativing this conception, the latest advances in our 
knowledge of the structure of matter positively invite it. Matter which 
seems to us so solid and impenetrable, is in reality an open network. 

This ‘too, too solid flesh’ only occupies a fraction of the 
space which it appears to occupy. . . . . The possibility of some kind 
of ethereal body linked with this material body and escaping at death 
is clear. Our senses can perceive only material bodies, and leave open 
the question whether an ethereal vehicle, withdrawn at death, may not 
carry on the mind and personality of the man. The facts accumulated 
by Professor Richet point clearly to this solution, and only his com- 
plex-born assumption that the human mind requires as its vehicle or 
organ a material brain stands in the way of its acceptance, upon the 
facts which he has demonstrated.” 

—Karuarine Youne. 
+ * * * * 

Miss H. A. Dallas, in “ The Voice and the Echo: A Study of 
Spirit Messages,” in Light, July 28, 1923, attempts to solve the 
question why some passages in automatic writing are “ obscure or 
oracular.” We quote the following paragraphs: 

“One of the problems which confront experimenters in automatic 
writing is that sometimes the replies to questions are obscure or oracu- 
lar in character. There may be diverse reasons for this. Many per- 
sons are not clear thinkers, and as the source of automatic script is 
often solely the subliminal part of the mind of the writer it is not 
wonderful if, in these cases, the outcome is obscure. Even when the 
script is truly inspired by some other (discarnate) mind the channel 
through which the ideas flow will affect the product, and if that channel 
is confused and not capable of receiving clear thought, then the script 
is likely to be obscure. Sometimes the obscurity may be due to the 
attempt of some undeveloped entity who tries to impose on a too re- 
ceptive mind. But there is yet another possible explanation. When 
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there is evidence that the script emanates from an independent mind, 
and when the character of the communications is elevated the reason 
for the obscurity may be purposeful. If the communicator veils his 
meaning and seems to evade the simple answer it may be in order to 
educate and incite to further reflection. All wise teachers understand 
the importance of stimulating the thought of their pupils. What is 
learned without effort is easily forgotten; only that which has been 
acquired by personal thought and study becomes a permanent 
possession. 

“In the Revue Métapsychique Professor Santoliquido gives an 
account of a series of psychic experiences, with a personal friend (or 
relative) which have profoundly impressed him, not only because they 
proved to him that his thoughts were known, and that his future could 
be correctly foretold, but also because the character of the communi- 
cations was lofty and sincere. When he inquired of the communicating 
intelligence whether it was really an independent spirit the reply was 
‘ Je suis’ (I am), but this did not satisfy the inquirer, it seemed to him 
ambiguous and he further asked whether the communicator was quite 
distinct from and disconnected with the subliminal mind of the medium, 
To this the reply was disconcerting, no clear assertion of independence 
was given, but the only answer was, ‘ J’ai pitié de vous’ (I am sorry 
for you). 

“ As the previous communications were coherent, thoughtful and 
apparently significant, it would be unfair to dismiss this curt reply as 
merely evasive and mystifying. It is quite possible that the exclamation 
of pity indicates the unreasonableness, not of the communicator, but 
of the inquirer. Unreasonable in that the demand was made for an 
assertion which was impossible. A claim to be altogether disconnected 
from the subconscious strata of the medium’s mind was probably in- 
possible because the communications were made through that agency— 
they were presumably the result of the action of some unseen intelli- 
gence upon the incarnate mind of the medium. The contents of that 
mind were utilized, the activities of that mind were directed in order to 
express thoughts which the medium alone could not express, which she 
had no intention of expressing. The stimulating force may have en- 


anated from, and the ideas may have been suggested by, a controlling § 


mind; but complete independence could not truthfully be claimed. 
“ We note in many of the commuiications published in the S. P. RB. 


Proceedings that the process is evidently an effort on the part of af 


discarnate spirit to guide the thoughts latent in the medium’s mind s0 


that they may unintentionally express ideas intentionally inspired by f 


the control. 
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*“ An experience of my own convinced me that this is sometime 
(perhaps often) the way in which communications are made. 

“The experience was briefly as follows: 

“T had been reflecting earnestly on a matter which concerned me 
and considering what assistance I could render in this connection, not 
without asking help from Above. About an hour later I assisted at a 
séance for writing (automatic, or rather impressional) in my own 
family circle. I asked whether I might have a reply to the thoughts 
which had occupied me. I gave no hint as to what these thoughts were. 

“The script which was handed to me, at the outset made no ref- 
erence to the matter; it was quite general and contained nothing that 
might not have emanated solely from the writer. In the middle of the 
rather discursive script, however, I found a direct answer to my wish 
to know how to assist. Whether this message emanated from someone 
in touch with my thoughts (as I think it did) or whether it was due to 
unconscious mind-reading on the part of the writer, in either case it 
supports the contention that it is through the unconscious stratum of 
the incarnate agent that the communication is made and by directing 
the current of thought into the desired channel I imagine that the flow 
of thought may have been at first uninfluenced, but was gradually 
brought under control to express what was desired. 

“If this was the method adopted by the intelligence communicating 
with Professor Santoliquido it is not difficult to understand that when 
pressed to disclaim association with the subliminal of the medium the 
reply should be vague and curt. 

“ A fuller explanation, even if it was possible to impress it on the 
medium, might have been misunderstood, and in any case would not 
in all probability have been accepted as authoritatively settling the 
question. 

“Such questions cannot be settled authoritatively ; their resolution 
can only be arrived at as the result of study and the exercise of human 
judgment on the mass of experiences which study supplies for 
consideration. .... 

“'The Voices from Beyond may be strong and clear, but the incar- 
nate human receiver may only be able to catch the echo, this echo 
sounding in the deeper regions of the mind cannot give the full rich 
tone of the communicator. Some of the meaning may be lost, some only 
faintly understood. The voice and the object towards which it is 
directed are co-operating. If that object is, as described by Words- 
worth, a ‘ mountain echo, solitary, clear, profound,’ much, very much, 

of the original message may be received and expressed by the recipient ; 
but when, as often, the receiver is in conditions which do not correspond 
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at all to the mountain solitude, then the echo will be weak and 
faulty.” 

The Atlantic Monthly for April presents an article by “ M. M. G.” 
entitled: “ What Death is Like.” It is a report of experiences in hyp- 
nosis whose subject had vivid impressions of hovering, in consciousness, 
above the physical body, and witnessing the occurrences going on in the 
physical environment. In particular, the distress of the friend who pro- 
duced the hypnotic sleep, and who feared that death might be imminent, 
held M. M. G.’s attention and she with great difficulty forced herself 
to re-enter her physical body and return to consciousness,—or thus she 
accounts for her experience. It is not unique in the annals of hypnosis, 
of course, but there is interest in the fact that it forms matter of suffi- 
cient claim to attention to be printed by the editors of the Atlantic. 

The Journal of the S. P. R. for January reported a case of tele 
pathic impression coincident with death. The account was sent to 
England from an American Associate in Mobile, Ala., Mr. Bromberg, 
who thus sums up the account: 

* Mrs. Wilkie (who had the experience) is in my office and states 
that the feelings that she had and the statements she made to her son 
positively took place before she reccived the newspaper containing the 
obituary . .. She also distinctly remembers that as soon as she re- 
ceived the paper, and observed the date of the death, she remarked to 
her son and also came down and told the writer that the obituary 
showed this death occurred the same evening that she had thought of 
him and of hearing his voice.” 

There is also a note “ Concerning the ‘ Price-Hope’ Case,” by the 
Rev. C. Drayton Thomas, with a reply by the Editor of the Journal, 
manifesting on both sides good will, with diverse opinion, which is the 
same state in which the case rested when we last mentioned it. 

The same Journal prints notice of two groups formed for psychical 
research on the Continent: one in Vienna, a “ Parapsychic Institute,” 
initiated by Herr Regierungsrat Tartaruga, for “ systematic and im- 
partial enquiry into psychical phenomena ;” the other, in Paris, is the 
Société d’Etudes Télépathiques (Cercle S. Hotel des Societes Savantes, 
28 Rue Serpente, Paris 6). This organization would be glad to be put 
in touch with possible percipients, with a view to arranging experiments. 

The February Journal of the S. P. R. reports two cases, a veridical 
dream and a telepathic impression. The former pertains to the case of 
a dream picturing the condition of the body of one known to the 
dreamer, but not known to be drowned at the time when the dream was 
dreamed twice over. The condition of the body as seen in the dream 
was later proved to have been in accord with the facts, and the dis- 
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figurement was such that the dreamer did not in the dream recognize 
the identity though she felt certain it was someone she knew. 

The telepathic impression is a very pretty case. Two friends, Miss 
Brown, the recorder, and A. H. G. sat reading one evening, two 
separate tales. Miss Brown broke the silence to inquire of her friend 
concerning the name of some people who had lived at “B 
House,” without knowing why she asked. A. H. G. could not recall it. 
Miss Brown proceeded to retail a piece of information pertinent to a 
divorce case which also flashed into her mind for some inexplicable 
reason at the same time. A. H. G. remarked that she was reading of 
just such a case at the moment in her book, with the exception that in 
the book the case centered upon a woman, Mary Pembroke (in “ The 
End of the House of Alard,” by Sheila Kaye Smith) and in real life 
the story centered about a man. Later in the evening, Miss Brown 
thought she recalled the name of the people who had lived at “ B———— 
House,” and told A. H. G. that she recalled now, the name was Pem- 
broke. In reply, she was assured that she was in error and that that 
was the name of the people in the book! Later they both recalled the 
name of the family in real life, which began with C and ended with D. 

Miss Edith Harper, in “ The Harbinger of Light ” for April 1, is 
quoted as having heard the following statement from the lips of Sir 
William Crookes: “ Sir William volunteered the remark that he con- 
sidered Daniel Douglass Home the greatest medium he had ever met. 
And he went on to relate what is, I believe, a pretty well-known episode, 
how he placed his hand over some printed words in a newspaper without 
having read them, and how Home, who was sitting in another part of 
the room, at a distance which entirely prevented his being able to see 
the printed matter, instantly wrote down words which were found to be 
identical with those over which Sir William had placed his own hand. 
Telepathy between two human minds in physical bodies was here quite 
out of the question.” In conjunction with the experience of Miss 
Brown above quoted this is thought-provoking. Did A. H. G.’s mind 
and eyes play a part, or not? Can we be sure? 

The same Journal gives a three-page review of Dr. Pagenstecher’s 
experiments in Psychometry as reported by him and Dr. Prince in our 
Proceedings, volumes XV and XVI. 

The March number is taken up with the annual report of the 
Council of the annual general meeting of Members, held January 31. 
These reports correspond with our annual ones of the Active Members 
and the Board of Trustees, the responsible background of our own 
activities and organization. 

The S. P. R. is to be congratulated upon its new séance room, an 
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achievement of the year ended in January. This Society will be proud 
to be able to announce such an acquisition itself, at perhaps no distant 
date. 

We are in receipt of a reprint sent us by its author, Dr. Pierre 
Janet, from the Revue Philosophique, which comprises an extended re- 
view of Professor Richet’s “ Traité de Métapsychique.” We shall place 
our readers in possession of the substance of the review later. Such 
a work reviewed by one of the world’s leading authorities in hypnosis 
should afford interesting food for thought and we look forward to 
presenting it. 

Psyche for January has a short discussion by S. E. Hooper, en- 
titled “ Are Unconscious Processes Mental?” This query in itself 
furnishes, in my opinion, a wholesome offset to the concept of an om- 
nivorous, omniscient “ subconscious mind ” in each individual, mani- 
festing itself in the psychically endowed particularly. The paper is a 
good, simple statement and discussion of the difficulty of supposing the 
neural-sensory continuum and the conscious continuum as parallel and 
equivalent. Mr. Hooper inclines to accept the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Broad that: 

“* Conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ are being used in two senses 
totally disconnected from each other. ‘In the first sense, an experi- 
ence either is conscious or it is unconscious: and if it is one it can never 


be the other. In the second sense, one and the same experience may 
sometimes be conscious and at other times unconscious, since there 
might well be times when a person could remember it normally, and 
other times when he could only be got to remember it by special techni- 
cal methods.’ (From Broad: ‘ Variou Meanings of the Term Uncon- 
scious,’ Proc. Aristotelian Society, 1922-23. 


“ He suggests that in the interests of exactitude it would in such 
cases be better to substitute for ‘ unconscious’ the term ‘ inaccessible.’ 
An experience would be accessible if it could spontaneously be remem- 
bered ; it would be inaccessible when it could only be remembered by 
special technical methods . . . For some reason or other certain ex- 
periences are readily accessible to memory, whilst others are not. It 
does not, however, entitle us to say that an experience which may once 
have been vividly conscious persists, though inaccessible, in the form of 
an unconscious psychical state. Revival in memory of a long for- 
gotten experience affords no proof of an unconscious mental realm of 
the mind. ‘Experiences’ do not persist when once they have been 
limited through, but only the ‘ traces ’ which the experiences leave, and 
in our present state of knowledge we know nothing about the intrinsic 
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nature of ‘traces.’ The phrase ‘mnemic continuants’ has recently 
come into use to describe traces and dispositions left behind by various 
experiences, and, being non-committal in regard to the nature of traces, 
has the advantage of avoiding a pretence of knowledge which we do not 
possess.” (Italics mine.) 

Mr. C. W. Soal has an excellent letter in the “ Occult Review” for 
April, commenting on Miss G, D. Cummins’s article in the previous 
number on “ The Strange Case of Oscar Wilde” and the automatic 
scripts of Mrs. Hester Travers Smith and Mr. V. Mr. Soal assures 
the reader that he has succeeded in tracing to its possible source in 
biographies and books of reference every one of the supposed “ mem- 
ories ” except that of “ The Pensive Salmon.” He also assures us: 

“T have recently experimented in reproducing blindfold, memorized 
but previously unpractised passages in imitation of Wilde’s hand- 
_ writing. On three separate occasions I produced scripts of 740, 915 
and 1,020 words in an hour and the imitations were judged to be ob- 
viously better than the best imitations of Mr. ‘V.’ Previous to these 
attempts I had practised Wilde’s caligraphy for about half an hour 
daily for five or six days. Wilde’s habit of separating letters makes 
his handwriting peculiarly easy to imitate.” 

This is the sort of check-up that has value and interest and weighs 
far more with sceptic or advocate than any mere opinion. It should 
always be the method of those who discuss most points in automatism 
and indeed in other psychic problems. Opinion runs high and wide 


of the mark, and snap judgments are easily presented but hardly 
sustained when challenged. 


PASQUALE ERTO 


BY STANLEY DE BRATH, M. INST. C. E. 


Attention has recently been directed to alleged phenomena produced 
by Pasquale Erto, an Italian medium, a young man about 28 years of 
age. He has been under scrutiny at the International Metapsychic 
Institute (Paris). I was present at three séances with him conducted 
under the usual thorough precautions, the medium being completely 
stripped, re-clothed in garments provided by the Institute, a lead- 
sealed veil over his head, his hands being in some cases enclosed in laced 
and sealed boxing-gloves. 
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The ostensible phenomena were of two kinds—luminous flashes quite 
different from the phosphorescent lights that are not uncommon accom- 
paniments of physical mediumship, and finger-prints on photographic 
plates in sealed enclosures, resembling those used as identifications in 
criminology. It seemed inadvisable to publish a full account of these, 
pending more complete information; and this reticence is justified by 
the event. The Director of the Institute, in view of the publicity al- 
ready given in some quarters, has sent the letter here translated, to 
the Paris journal, Le Matin, of April 7th, 1924:— 

“It is my painful duty towards the readers of the Matin, and the 
friends interested in our studies, to furnish the following information. 

“The latest experiments at the Metapsychic Institute show that 
the luminous phenomena produced by the medium Erto can be imitated; 
and, moreover serious presumption has been established against their 
authenticity. 

“ Despite our precautions against fraud, I have had persistent 
doubts on the genuineness of these luminous manifestations because I 
have never observed them when the medium’s hands were held by me. 
I have therefore deferred publication till some revelation should be made 
by others than myself. For some time since, with the valuable collabo- 
ration of some eminent chemists and physicists, we have at the Insti- 
tute sought to reproduce these luminous phenomena by artificial means, 
After having successively rejected electrical apparatus, radio-active 
and phosphorescent substances, and explosives, we succeeded with ferro- 
cerium handled under certain conditions. One of our colleagues has 
been able to construct a minute instrument with which Erto’s lights 
have been reproduced to perfection. 

“We concentrated our investigations on this and established the 
following facts :— 

“1. A small rectangular block of ferro-cerium one centimetre long 
was found in the siphon of a sink in which Erto washed immediately 
after a séance and before the final X-ray examination which Erto was 
to undergo. 

“2. Analysis of the working of the medium revealed the presence 
of minute but unmistakeable traces of ferro-cerium. 

“3. At the close of the last séance he refused to allow himself to 
be examined by the doctors present, at the level of the pelvis. 

“4, A circular hole sufficient to enable a small pencil to be pushed 
through was found in the tights he had worn, at this level. 

“Such are the facts. I give them without comment; adding that 
the medium vehemently affirms his innocence and declares himself ready 
to submit to new tests. 
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“ As to the phenomenon I have previously communicated to the 
readers of the Matin,—finger-prints on photographic plates in closed 
and sealed slides—this remains unexplained. It will however be prudent 
to hold this in suspense for the present. 

(Signed) G. Getry, Director of the Metapsychic Institute.” 

This illustrates at once the extreme difficulty that weighs on these 
investigations. Instigated by desire of gain and also by the impish 
delight of some uneducated persons in befooling men of science, the most 
ingenious devices are resorted to by pseudo-mediums, which the re- 
sources of science are taxed to unmask. Careful and exhaustive contro] 
succeeds in the end, but readers who are not familiar with scientific 
procedure will always retain the suspicion that phenomena disparate to 
the sequences of ordinary physics must be produced by some fraudulent 
trick that has not yet been discovered. They are apt to forget that 
such phenomena as have been finally accepted by investigators have 
been reached by scores of experiments in which fraud has been made 
physically impossible. 

In such investigations no method is more effective than the very 
simple one of holding the hands of a medium by two experienced and 
reliable experimenters, after, and in addition to, the precautions of 
inedical examination. It is the concurrent evidence obtained by many 
hundred experiments of all kinds taken together, that has convinced a 
great body of scientific investigators that there actually exist energies 
in Nature that do not fall within the known laws of mechanics and 
pliysics. The scoundrels who becloud these investigations do not, in 
their inconsequent levity, realise the malignant effect that their frauds 
have upon genuine mediums, nor their mischievous effect on an infant 
science which has to contend not only with the inherent difficulties of 
the subject, but also against the truly infernal ingenuity of human 
perversion. 

+ . * * * 

The crux of psychical research is the existence or non-existence of 
an etherial body. Many partial materialisations seem to be such local 
accretions to the limbs of an entire person. Sir Oliver Lodge considers 
an etherial body to be a possibility. Spiritualists have long maintained 
its existence. but have not offered convincing proof. But, as all the 
three great classes of phenomena admitted by the French metapsychists 
as pertaining to strict science are confirmations of the reality of phe 
nomena maintained by Spiritualists through seventy years of contempt, 
obloquy, derision, and even persecution, it seems not impossible that 
this also may prove correct. It would be curious if the question of an 
etherial body invisible to our evolutionally derived senses, should be 
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proved by so humble a means as finger-prints. We may expect light on 
these obscure phenomena from Dr. Geley’s forthcoming work. It deals 
with practical methods for the scientific study of mediumship as an 
opening section, followed by two distinct parts. 

Part I, is a luminous study of clairvoyance, as applied (a) to 
things, (psycho-cognition) ; and (b) to human objectives as in Osty’s 
book ; with (c) some more general applications. 

Part II is devoted to ectoplasmic phenomena, and gives in logical 
sequence fresh experimental matter on Eva C., Franek Kluski, Jean 
Guzik, referring to telekinesis, animal] materialisations, direct voice, and 
luminous phenomena. One chapter is devoted to the medium Erto, 
three of whose séances are cursorily described above. There is a chap- 
ter on human radiations under their physical and plastic aspects and 
a final chapter on pseudo-materialisations and pseudo-mediums. 

The great merit of Dr. Geley’s work is that it is always philosoph- 
ical and constructive; not merely analytical. The large majority of 
scientific works on these subjects have not that character; they are 
most valuable classifications of facts and show the careful reader what 
he may regard as proven and what is still under scrutiny. His work 
“ From the Unconscious to the Conscious” showed that the cause of 
the variation from which species proceed is a psychic energy conform- 
ing to a pre-existent idea. It throws a clear light on physiological and 
psychological processess and is a reasoned anticipation of the enormous 
influence that the new facts cannot fail to exert in the near future. 

It is gratifying to state that a London publisher has been bold 
enough to undertake an English version of the new work. Such books 
as Geley’s “ From the Unconscious to the Conscious,” Richet’s “ T'raité 
de Métapsychique,” Osty’s “Supernormal Faculties in Man,” Bozzano’s 
“ Hantise,” and “ Préconnaissance de l’ Avenir,” and this later work by 
Geley, ought all to be accessible to English-speaking students. As yet 
only the three first have been translated, and English-speaking students 
rarely consult works in French, German or Italian. They are mostly 
cognizant only of books in their own tongue, and as English works deal 
almost exclusively with the subjective and psychological aspects of the 
phenomena, the complementary, and in some sort fundamental, object- 
ive side is comparatively little known. Conviction of reality will how- 
ever always depend more on things that cannot be referred to, that 
refuge of the sceptic—the subconscious functions of the mind; and to 
ignore the solid work that has been done on the objective side must 
inevitably lead to sketchy and inconclusive theories. 

The subject is one which is even beginning to compete with the 
average novel and broadcasting in public interest, and its appeal to 
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human reason has already begun profoundly to modify fundamental 
concepts in Religion and Science. The ultimate decision on all ques- 
tions will surely rest with the amount of proven fact on which such 
decision is based, and the objective facts do at least convince those for 
whom the psychological facts are only matters for nebulous argument. 





“ MERLEWoop ” CasTLE Roap, Waysriner, April 10, 1924. 


Dear Mr. Epwarps:—The letter of Dr. Geley’s of which I enclose 
a translation puts an entirely new complexion on the subject of Pas- 
quale Erto. I have lost no time in acquainting you with this new devel- 
opment. 

Erto has a druggist’s business, and in it may very well have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the possibilities of ferro-cerium. The case 
against him seems to me quite conclusive, and it is fortunate that the 
unmasking has been done by the Institute itself and not by outside 
investigators. 

I was myself convinced that the luminous phenomena could not be 
produced by electrical means, but I was not aware of the possibilities 
of ferro-cerium. It is important that the first notice of Erto in the 
Journal should be the unmasking of his infernal trickery. 


Yours sincerely, 
STANLEY DE BratTu. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Sc.D. 


Manhood of Humanity. The Science and Art of Human Engineering. By 
ALFRED Korzysski. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1923. Pp. 264. 


This book seems to be an attempt to find a mathematical and scientific 
basis for a socialistic economy. It has been greatly lauded by a few admirers, 
but although it shows considerable originality and power the author’s eco- 
nomic conclusion does not follow from his premises. Korzybski either over- 
looks the established doctrine of vested rights which is recognized in every 
civilized country, or classes it as a characteristic of the childhood of the race. 
But the book is too important to pass without notice, and its perusal is an 
intellectual stimulus. It shows that the growth of civilization as measured by 
accumulated knowledge should form a geometrical progression while time is 
taken as an arithmetical progression. ‘The progress of civilization has not 
actually been as great as such a law indicates because man has failed to 
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recognize humans as belonging to a category above the animals, or has 
attributed human superiority to supernatural endowments. His aspirations 
and achievements have been hampered by misconceptions inherited from the 
cave man. 

Because mankind is a magnificent natural agency by which the past lives 
in the present and the present for the future, Korzybski defines it as the 
time-binding class of life. To understand man he must be analyzed in his 
three capacities or dimensions: physically and chemically as plants are, as an 
autonomous agent in space as animals are, and—most important of all—as an 
autonomous agent in the time whereby he is an heir of the accumulated 
knowledge of the race and a trustee of posterity—a historian of the past 
and a prophet of the future. 

“The fittest-in-time—those who make the best survive—are those who do 
the most in producing values for all mankind including posterity. This is the 
scientific basis for natural ethics, and ethics from which there can be no 
side-stepping or escape.” 

The same method of reasoning might be applied to psychical phenomena. 
The higher realm of spirit can no more be explained by purely intellectual 
processes than the latter can be explained in terms of animal life, or animal 
life in terms of plant life, or plant life in terms of chemistry, or chemistry in 
terms of neutral atoms. The thought is a great one which perhaps will be 
taken up by some researcher who is also a philosopher. Psychical research 
would thus gain a domain or “dimension” of activity and faculty above 
intellectual philosophy. It has long been hampered by the unfriendly or 
indifferent attitude of many psychologists of the old school. 

Perhaps if the researchers should boldly claim a higher domain as their 
own they would find themselves free of some hampering associations, and gain 
the advantage of a nascent science working on data which have accumulated 
for thousands of years. The spirit domain might be called that of the mind 
binders—the domain in which telepathy is normal. As Professor Keyser has 
pointed out, it may be of great advantage to science to recognize that there 
exists a hierarchy of categories, and that to an understanding of the higher 
categories the lower ones, though necessary, are not sufficient. Such a classi- 
fication of human phenomena has the advantage of relating and yet segre- 
gating all supernormal psychic phenomena. It is true no such classification 
could explain the phenomena; neither does Korzybski’s classification of normal 
human phenomena explain anything; nevertheless the latter has been hailed 
as an epoch-making conception which promises to be fruitful, and its exten- 
sion as here proposed might be the beginning of a new supernormal psy- 
chology to be called the science of soul-binding. By analogy, the direct 
influence of soul upon soul would be superior to intellectual activity as the 
latter is to animal intelligence. There is a borderland between domains; as 
many animals give some indications of human feelings, so many humans give 
occasional indications of psychic faculties, e.g. telepathy. 

The part of Korzybski’s work which is particularly open to criticism is the 
chapter on “ The Manhood of Humanity” in which he attempts to outline 
the process by which his dream of a new civilization will come true. He 
proposes a Government Department of Codperation with ten sections, The 
Promoters’ Section (No. 6) would collect data and elaborate plans which 
would be published; but no private person, only codperative societies, would 
be permitted by law to use them. 

A practical psychologist might describe the feelings of the average tax- 
payer toward a government which maintained an expensive census department 
for the exclusive benefit of corporations or societies of any kind. Another 
suggestion for a “ Section” is exceedingly naive; a large daily newspaper 'S 
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to be published which will give only “time” news. After a jury has con- 
sidered the evidence to establish the truth of a news story, how much of its 
news character would remain ?—Grorce H. JoHNsoN. 


The Dream Problem, and Its Many Solutions in Search after Ultimate Truth. 
Vol. Second. Part I. Edited by Ram Narayana, L. M. S. Published by 
“ Practical Medicine.” Delhi, India, 1922. Pp. Ixx+588. 


In this ambitious work, the first volume of which was reviewed by 
Dr. Hyslop in this Journal, issue of October, 1921, the editor has made one 
of the best presentations of the Vedanta philosophy to be found in the Eng- 
lish language. Volume Second consists of a so-called editorial of Ixx pages, 
introduction and dialogues, 86 pages, and “Contributions in answer to 14 
Points” by 47 different authors, 498 pages. The “14 points” are 14 ques- 
tions propounded by the editor regarding the philosophy of dreams and ad- 
dressed to prominent Indian and “* foreign” writers—the former being mostly 
Swami and other kinds of “saints ’—the latter representing a variety of 
views on philosophy and religion. 

The plan of such a book was courageous, and the result is a unique 
“symposium.” It appears that each writer made his own contribution with- 
out seeing those of others, and hence there is no debate. Each author is a 
free lance in that respect and most of them are very dogmatic. So far as 
positive and unproved assertions can destroy one another the distinction of 
all answers to the 14 points has been so complete that the reviewer feels like 
acoroner. No life is left even in the dreamer. 

The second dialogue describes the sad end of a yogi, or holy man, who 
had acquired great powers by meditation, and had thereby attracted many 
disciples. 

“He was once crossing a barren country having no tree to give shelter 
to a traveller or any well trom which to get water. The yogi got very tired 
and thirsty, and seeing no relief he employed his yogi powers in creating 
what he wanted. He thought of a green shady grove and of a fresh water 
brook, and there and then they appeared. After quenching his thirst, when 
he was sitting under the shade of a big tree, he thought of a bed to lie on, 
and immediately the bed was there. Then a thought came to his mind that 
the place was lonely, and if he went to sleep a lion might come and kill him. 
With the thought of a lion the brute appeared, and the yogi, forgetting all 
about his powers, began to run, followed by the lion, until he was caught, 
torn into pieces and eaten. Thus ended the self created personality of the 
yogi, and when he was reborn he did not know even that in his previous 
state he was a yogi.” 

The philosophy of creation is thus described: 

“If the self wants to see itself the only means lies in creating another 
self, and as the self possesses the creative power another self at once appears 
for it to look at. Again, as this other self is the creator’s own reflection, 
another self at once appears for it to look at. Thus the second self creates a 
third and the third a fourth, and so on until a stage is reached where the 
innumerable selves forget their origin and wish to know how, why and where- 
from they come. The first creator (Brahma) knows that the created beings 
have no separated existence and are only in His imagination, but the created 
beings wonder who created them.” 

The Third Dialogue concludes with the yogi’s claim to have superseded 
chemistry by dividing all material objects into four classes or phases in which 
they appear to the senses. ‘These are solid, liquid, gaseous and etherial. If 
the Vedanta contribution is philosophy, and religion was no more important 
than its contribution to physical science it would scarcely need more than 
one volume to summarize the results. 
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Of the 47 contributions to this volume that of David P. Abbott is the 
only one of particular interest to psychic researchers. Mr. Abbott is well- 
known as the author of “ Behind the Scenes with the Mediums,” “ Inde- 
pendent Voices,” etc. The feature of this contribution is the narration of 
several evidential dreams in the author’s family. The other contributions are 
interesting examples of dialectics, but they may be dismissed with few words 
since they are mutually destructive. 

The theology of the book has further interest as showing how men per- 
sistently seek after God, if haply they may find him. Moreover, there are 
— of something better than the book teaches. For example, R. N. 

atia, author of “The Hindu Theology,” writes, “ The trend of present 
circumstances points to the probability of the Christian religion being a 
universal religion,” and Mr. R. K. Aigar writes, “ The highest conception of 
the creator is a personal God.”—G. H. J. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


MEMBERSHIP LIST, JUNE 30, 1924 


No satisfactory comparison of this list with former years appears possible, for the 
following reasons: 


1. The list was not regularly reported from year to year. 
2. A great deal of dead wood was carried in it; that is, persons in arrears for 


dues, sometirnes for a period of years. The total of such was considerable. It has 
all been weeded out and we carry now only a fully paid up list. 


3. In the reported totals of membership were apparently included honorary 
members, people on the free list, exchanges, and so on. That is to say, the mailing 
list was figured rather than the actual membership list. As this at one time amounted 
to about a hundred and fifty, the error was considerable. This supplementary list 
has now been reduced to sixty-five and is not included in the above totals. 

We believe we are quite safe in saying that the actual membership of the Society 
is now the largest in its history —Tue Eprror. 


Membership Account as of Additions to Less Resigned, Total as 
March 3lst, 1924 June 30, 1924 Died, ete. of June 

Founders 5 
Patrons 14 
Life Fellows 7 
Life Members 21 
Life Associates 26 
Fellows 35 
Members 506 
Associates 
Memorial Members 
Memorial Associates 


1044 


—During the three months five associates resigned (one on account of travelling); 
four members resigned (two from the Proceedings only); four associates and one 
member were removed from the list for non-payment of dues; two members were 
reinstated; three associates became members and one member a fellow; on? 
associate died. 













































BUSINESS NOTICES 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR SIX MONTHS— 
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e 

‘ JANUARY Ist TO JUNE 30th, 1924. 

f The following statement for the first six months of the current year speaks for 

e itself. Notwithstanding the fact that the salary of the Research Officer has been in- 

is creased one thousand dollars a year, dating from January Ist of this year; and that 
during the coming autumn we shall probably have to sustain the added charge of a 

r salary for an Assistant Research Officer, we still hope, by rigid economy in publi- 

re cation, to finish the year out of debt. At the moment of writing, the Society has 

I no bills unpaid and no outstanding indebtedness of any kind. We are hoping that 


the Proceedings for 1924, to appear soon, will be paid for out of the Publication 
it Fund.—Tue Ebrror. 














‘ Bank Balances January 1, 1924. 
) a) OR 8 ES reer $5,637.41 
oe er ere er eh 46.00 
Beamedrd Natietial Baik... .6.cicesccvasnsctieecre 2,738.10 
TONED os crn vine Gipeahiaista de srcdly tad adeeb ela ee $8,421.51 
RECEIPTS—January 1st to June 30th, 1924. 
PU RII io oie sae 8 gscieis waar ans old ee whence nee 3,537.78 
Interest on Investments. 
POGHARE: TRUCTONG TOO oon cic ice viccensecwia ee eedeGanesoees 4,207.95 
STEEN xiii v66e'awao¥ bs neean eeed ea ane eres wees 2,555.23 
Donations. 
EOE. COND 56S. os cra banc acc onageee xaneeebea thee 2,432.10 
he ae eer ey rere nr ee eee 25.00 
OO SE. BOUIN ao ins 8 500 bese caaeeceeavess week 105.00 
NNN STAIN i ooo 0 Si eae eaen ben kee < ae eo Ce eaanones 553.60 
for ‘ 
~ Sundries. ; 
Sale of Journals and Proceedings ..........ecccececeeceess 367.13 
’ Se Oe SND xia sexe cesntecwnvenreskdessenentaeceeneae 22.69 
ry ES Re a enn ra eR ch prin. Oda Bayt ae ey Or 180.88 
= GRE HNUOE a ccc ncccenscucnes -sibes seb bebeensneaeeae 29.51 
ist ME icin Windise a5 5. cb nb baweaietel ance meee Lees cae ee $22,438.38 
DISBURSEMENTS—January 1st to June 30th, 1924. 
ty EY: S0c i ye usnxneenesd hs 9esy bnceubadasaeeacasee $4,033.35 
OI cash 4 Wash ajo idea Kn Stew bee G) wes SOE OTe ae 900.00 
sick 18d cn ioiae oarsmen onic ors mina SLL 42.44 
‘ Telephone and Telegrams ............cccccccccsececs ers 77.02 
f PMID. ike ce nice noerenssccu-enurmesevis eer ede easy eae 4,497.35 
ONES Oi irekad ka dbiovcandieconeee bee ei eee aoe 210.64 
FE ois ox oivs & he nisieri PAR Reon eee een ee 86.73 
MN ods crue vee tasmras «nie acne wae aa ame aie ena 391.35 
Transferred from Research a/c to W. F. Prince............. 1,000.00 
CRORE | wxbnddunesvdereandseunendseteneseerseccebrundan 1,053.34 
EE: and uvnwdacceats ince ood teanes th ceaeemeleauaael 50.00 
Warsaw Congress Report..............- (id eonale eammme ete Wek 85.00 
MD 6s chchs'neb2ecesincdsautinesndnccsaenrsteeeeee 3,511.08 
IE, chiki. 0:0 ie acteo steer iaeewn es ews eae es we tae $15,938.30 | 
rere ee rn $6,500.08 
Moneys held in Reserve. 
SE hoes woksda Go odeebatawedbes eee $1,067.25 
Ee ee eer EA 1,186.45 
2); & UTI, «sos un cic g eseaeacnd aban tase renee 1,936.52 
one & ME ME is tienen d cad Gabbana cokedvebad busca eine 35.00 
~ oe EER ENTER AME REI RE TORU $4,225.22 


(hn Saw ad hs cheba keh $2,274.86 
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Publication Fund Receipts from July 19th, 1923 to June 30th, 1924 
amounted to 

Expended for 1922 Proceedings 

Expended for 1923 Proceedings 


Balance on hand for 1924 Proceedings $1,936.52 


—The price for the Proceedings for 1923 is five dollars. It contains the following 
studies: (1) The Mother of Doris, 216 pages; (2) Heinrich Meyer Case; The Rise 
and Education of a Permanent Secondary Personality, about 64 pages; (3) The 
Charleburg Record: A Study of Repeat Tests in Psychometry, about 60 pages. The 
first two are by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, the third by Miss Nellie M. Smith. 
This volume is bound in black cloth with a white label. Future volumes of the 
Proceedings will be similarly bound. 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 
—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 44 East 23rd Street. New York. 

—All checks and remittances should be made pavable to “Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Member, 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 





Psychical researchers the world over regret to learn of the death of 
Dr. Gustave Geley. At the time of this writing no details have been 
received further than that soon after boarding an airplane to go to 
Paris from some unspecified point there was an accident from which 
resulted a fall which killed him. 

Dr. Geley was Director of the Institut Métapsychique Inter- 
national, with headquarters at Paris, and the largest contributor to 
its organ, the Revue Métapsychique. His principal published work 
was, in its English translation, entitled From the Unconscious to the 
Conscious. Many of his papers in the Revue Métapsychique, the char- 
acter of which has been made familiar to readers of this Journal by a 
liberal use made of them, were gathered recently into a book entitled 
L’Ectoplasmie et la Clairvoyance. Therein the phenomena of Osso- 
wiecki, Mme. B., Eva C., Kluski, Guzik, etc., are treated, according to 
the views of the author. 

Dr. Geley was an investigator who, because of his general philo- 
sophical and scientific intelligence, his industry and his intense con- 
victions, became an advocate and expositor whom other investigators 
cannot afford to neglect, even though they may come far short of 
adopting all of his conclusions. 

Firmly convinced of the reality of “ ectoplasm,” he yet did not 
think it a proof of spirit survival, even though he appeared on other 
grounds to favor that doctrine.—W. F. P. 





